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FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING ! 
First Grade isc ices 
Tm Die: “HOR PRN BRC og kv vcek ik oan dcccndeavecuezers $ .68 
UNGER FH BUNS THRE. qk cw cw cvs idcscvders .76 
Moowe: PENNIES AND PEANG co noc ce Ceecnccve ceeded viee .68 
Second Grade 
Pies DOSE, RI Pe oo x wind heen owe w nd nbe wes 80 
Seawn: . Aes er ee Oe 0 es nk whee oe ee eae Mewes .60 
gee gl a a ear 80 
Third Grade ) 
Dunn: WHAT SHALL WE PLAY?............0.ccc0escee0. 80 , 
Skinner and Wickes: CHILD’S OWN BOOK OF VERSE | 
I so whe eee bank oak ea ee 80 
, Wayland: HISTORY STORIES FOR PRIMARY GRADES....  .72 
Fourth Grade 
Miia: POLLGWENG GOES ok ocik ceed d wee cee cwnces .96 
Chamberlain: HOME AND WORLD SERIES 
i re kk oo kk ok vs cee ee eens 88 
° HOw We Ame*Glotned ss oc. cc cicas cece bie an 88 
How We Are Sheltered...............08: 88 
a re NS os ee Views bv be eeswbncce 88 
Young: WHEN WE WERE WHEE... ..0c0cscecscceseereness 80 
| Fifth Grade 
Nida: FOLLOWING THE FRONTIER............. In Preparation 
Coles: COURLISIREI'S GROIN ng wooo nn cai cccciccsesescacs iD | 
Wright: STORIES OF EARTH AND SKY................... 80 
Sixth Grade 
Selwarts: A THEI Te... 5 ook bcs wee ce baiwcccvccees 80 . 
ingraham: STORY OF DEMOCRACY ... 2: oss cecsevesenveess 1.20 
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hen PENN STATE 
Temple University | | cower session 1924 


Broad and Montgomery Avenue Six Weeks Beginning July 7 
Phone, Diamond 0631 Philadelphia, Pa. 














College of Liberal Arts and Sciences Wonderful Scenery 
Teachers College, Schoolof Commerce Ideal Climate 
Professional Schools—Theology, Law, P 
Medicine, Pharmacy, Dentistry, Wholesome Recreation 
hi ‘4 ee e 
en Inspiring Instruction 
School of Music, University High 
School 


If interested send for Catalog 


Training School for Nurses now ready 








Sect too Daeans WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, Dean 
State College, Pa. 




















| : 
| UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
six wees SUMMER SESSION st: weets 


June 30—] 924 August 8 


COURSES DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR:— 

Superintendents, supervisors and principals. 

Junior and Senior High School teachers. 

| Normal School graduates who wish to continue their academic or professional training. 
All teachers who desire standard certification. 
Those who wish to meet the requirements for a degree. 
Students who wish to begin, to continue, or to make up any part of a college course. 

} 


Expenses Reasonable Catalogue Sent on Request ! 


For Information Address | 


DEAN G. H. REAVIS, Director of the Summer Session, University of Pittsburgh, | 
| PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA | 
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Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


SUMMER SESSION 1924 


Six Weeks’ Courses, June 30 to Aug. 8 
For Teachers and Supervisors of 








The Tower 


For catalog address 


Home Economics 

Public School Music 

Fine and Applied Arts 
Manual and Industrial Arts 


EXCEPTIONAL LABORATORY, STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 


Courses beginning June 16 in Architecture, Chem- 
istry, Physics, Mathematics, Mechanics, Eng- 
lish, Economics, Drafting, and Coal Mining 


Short Course in Surveying (Field Work) 


The Director of Summer Session 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Penna 

















ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 


An accredited college, with an excellent 
record 
A very healthful and beautiful school home 


Beautifully and ideally located on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the garden spot of the world 


FIVE FULLY APPROVED COLLEGE COURSES 


A. B. Course in Education for teachers_in general 
B. 8. P ae =! Course in Commercial Education 
A 


SPRING NORMAL AND SUMMER SESSION 


A State-approved Teachers’ College for Teachers 

General and Commercial Education a — 
6-8 ' \ ages d pring Norm: 

8-1 S.HL an sae 

ege 


Spring Normal om 5 ay 5—Summer Session Opens 
June %o, 1924 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 








SUSQUEHANNA 
UNIVERSITY 


Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 
Rev. Charles T. Aikens, D.D., President 


Summer School, twenty-second session, 
begins Monday, June 23, and closes Satur- 
day, August 16. . 

Summer School program designed to 
meet the needs of teachers whether pre- 
paring for standard certification or desir- 
ing to increase the scope of their certificate 
and ultimately obtain a baccalaureate degree 
or aiming to qualify for a permanent col- 
lege certificate. 

Special courses in Music and Business. 

Experienced faculty. Fine dormitory 
accommodations amidst delightful  sur- 
roundings. Easily accessible from all 
points by train and trolley. 

_ For Summer School bulletin and informa- 
tion address Dr. Herbert A. Allison, Director 
of the Summer School. 

For regular College Catalogue address 
William T. Horton, Registrar. 

Fall Semester begins September 17. 
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SETON HILL COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 28th to August 8th 


COURSES OFFERED INCLUDE WORK OF: 


1. Normal grade, for teachers who de- 
sire standard certification. 

2. College grade, for those who are 
working toward the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 


SETON HILL’S ADVANTAGES: 


A uniformly excellent teaching staff 

Unexcelled laboratory and library 
facilities 

Modern private rooms affording a maxi- 
mum of physical comfort 

Easy accessibility to Pittsburgh, to and 
from which are 60 trains daily 

A campus of 192 acres, situated 1200 
feet above sea level 


Full particulars upon applicatian to 


M. J. RELIHAN, Director Summer Session 


SETON HILL COLLEGE - GREENSBURG, PA. 
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Muhlenberg College 


Tenth Summer Session 
July 7 to August 15, 1924 


The summer session was designed for public 
school teachers and those who cannot attend 
college during the regular college year. All 
courses are open to both men and women. 


In addition to the regular college courses, 
the following special courses will be offered : 


Public School Art—three courses 
Public School Music—five courses 
Health Education 
Introduction to Teaching 
Educational Psychology 
Educational Measurements 
Supervised Study with Demonstration 
Class 
European Background for American 


History 
The Junior High School 


Muhlenberg College pays particular at- 
tention to the needs of the individual teacher 


For catalog or information, address 


Joun A. W. Haas, D.D., LL.D., President 
or Isaac Mites Wricut, Pd.D., Director 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


























1924 Summer School 1924 


University of Akron 
Akron, Ohio 





FOR TEACHERS, PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS AND COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


Courses leading to the completion of the 
two-year plan; the three-year plan; and the 
degree in education. Regular courses leading 
to degrees in the College of Liberal Arts. 
Graduate courses leading to the Master’s 
Degree. Special courses for those interested 
in platoon schools. 


DEPARTMENTS OFFERING WORK 


Mathematics Psychology Education 

Methods Political Art 

Sociology Science History 

English Biology Spanish 
Music 


For catalogue address Dean W. J. Bankes, 
Director of the Summer School. 








Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES in Chemical, 
Civil, Electrical, Electrochemical, Me- 
chanical, Sanitary, and General Engi- 
neering; in Architecture and Architec- 
tural Engineering, Mining Engineering 
and Metallurgy, Naval Architecture and 
Marine Engineering; in Biology and 
Public Health, Chemistry, Geology, 
Mathematics, Physics, and General Sci- 
ence; and in Engineering Administration. 

GRADUATE COURSES leading to Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees are offered in the 
above fields of Engineering, Science, and 
Industrial Reséarch. 

SUMMER SESSION includes large propor- 
tion of regular subjects, courses in En- 
trance subjects, and Special Courses for 
Secondary School Teachers of Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Mechanic Arts, Physics 
and Public Health. 

For Bulletin and Information Address 


Registrar 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The Pennsylvania State 
Normal Schools 


Professional Courses for the preparation of teaching are offered 
leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate 

2. Standard Certificate 

3. Increased scope of present certificates 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools. 

Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econom- 
tes, Health and Music. 


EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 


Under Special Arrangement 


SUMMER COURSES 


Summer sessions begin June 16 or June 23, depending upon the school 


Bloomsburg Kutztown (special courses in Library). 
G. C. L. Riemer, Principal. A. C. Rothermel, Principal. 
California Lock Haven 
John A. Entz, Principal. Warren Nevin Drum, Principal. 
Cheyney 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal. Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 
Steston nomics and Music). 


Clyde C. Green, Principal. William R. Straughn, Principal. 


East Stroudsburg (special courses in Health Millersville (special courses in Library). 


reset and courses by corres- C. H. Gordiner, Principal. 
pondence). Shippensburg 
_. T. T. Allen, Principal. : Ezra Lehman, Principal. 
Edinboro (special courses in Art Educa- . : : 
tion). Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 


C. C. Crawford, Principal. Education). _ whe 
Indiana (special courses in Commerce, J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 
Home Economics, Music and West Chester (special courses in Health 
courses by correspondence). Education and Music). 
John A. H. Keith, Principal. Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 





The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Common- 
wealth agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the mini- 
mum standard for the teaching profession. By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania 
teachers shall have reached this standard. 

High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. Partial certificates, however, will be 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, additional 
to High School Graduation. Teachers in service should avail themselves of the 
summer and extension courses. 











Competent faculties. Comfortable living conditions. Delightful locations. Opportunities for rec- 
reation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. Catalogs 
on request. Address the principal. 

RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 
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VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 


- SUMMER SESSION 


The summer session of Valparaiso University will oven June 16, 1924, and continue ten weeks, six days 
per week. (Full quarter credit.) An excellent opportunity is offered to combine the summer vacation 
with study at a most reasonable expense. During the summer session there will be beginning, inter- 
mediate and advanced courses offered in the following departments: 

Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, Music, Fine Art, Public Speaking, Commerce, 
Engineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Physical Education, Commissioned High School and Ele- 
mentary subjects. 
Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, principals and supervisors. Accredited 
as a standard Normal School by the State of Indiana, 

Expenses Are the Lowest. Matriculation fee (paid but once) $5.00. Tuition, $42.00; Board, $35.00; 




















Room rent, $15 to $25 per term of ten weeks. Board, room and tuition for ten weeks need not exceed 
$92.00. 
Bulletin giving full information concerning courses, ete., will be mailed free. Address Dept. A-3. 
HORACE M. EVANS, M.D., President, VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
Plans for the Summer Quarter 1924 are now and choked alr-passages. 
complete, and the Administration is pleased Rubnose inside and out 
to announce the most attractive courses and > e e e 
the strongest special faculty in the history of with antiseptic, healing 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE | “Inentholatum 


Write for free sample 


Nearly 300 courses, designed especially to meet ons 
the needs of the Administrator, Superintendent, Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 


Supervisor, the Professional Teacher. Special 
Faculty of forty eminent educators, in addition _—_—_— 
to the regular faculty. 














Quarter Begins June 10. 7 
Write now for information to ; CONFERENCE 
CS CLAD ER: Were Peesiient Faculties of Pennsylvania’s State Normal 


Greeley, Colorado 








Schools April 11 and 12, 1924, Indiana, Penna. 








Le ee 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPOEDIA 


Revised Second Edition—24 Volumes—80,000 Articles 


_ _.The leading American Reference Work. On the ‘‘Approved”’ List for use 
in Graded Schools and High Schools. Immediate delivery of full set, express 
prepaid. Payment may be divided over one or two school years, if desired. 


Free Booklet of Sample Pages sent on request. 


(When writing please mention the ‘‘Pennsylvania School Journal’’) 


DODD, MEAD & CO., INC., Publishers 


1218 Fulton Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 443 Fourth Avenue, NEW YGRK CITY 
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A Summer School Party Crossing Arapahoe Glacier 


ATTEND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


IN THE 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


The University of Colorado in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you_ unsurp opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. Organized hikes 
and week-end outings in the mountains; mountain climb- 
ing; visits to glaciers; automobile excursions to Rocky 
Mountain National Park and other points of scenic 
interest; two mountain camps maintained for summer 
students; fishing; tennis. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled climate and 
stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term June 16 to July 22 
Second Term July 23 to Aug. 27 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Education, Music, Law, 
Business Administration, Medicine, Engineering. 

Many special courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. 

Special opportunity for graduate work in all depart- 


ments. 
Excellent library and laboratories. 
Daily organ recitals and public lectures. 
Strong faculty, including many of the nation’s educators. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Where Last Year’s Summer Students 
Came From 




















SEND TODAY 
For Complete Information 


Registrar (Dept. R.) 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


Please send me the bulletins, checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalog.... Field Course in Surveying.... 
Field Courses in Geology. ... Summer Recreation Bulletin,... 
Graduate School Bulletin.... 





























Europe in 1924 


Tours for the Summer 
Vacation 





Parties sailing semi-weekly during June 


General tours through Europe. 

Special Classical tours to Greece 
and Egypt. Extension to Spain. 

Each party under the leadership 
of a university man. 

Travel scholarships of $200 each 
open until April 1 to teachers and 
students of English, Latin,and Greek, 
Roman and Art History. 








Full information sent on request 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
27 Boyd Street . NEWTON, MASS. 


























Woodburn & Moran’s 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


For Sturdy American Citizenship 
A new Civics, for Grammar and Junior High 
Schools, showing the reasons why thingsareasthey 
are in our local, state and national governments. 
Intensely interesting in method of presentation, 
uniquely illustrated. 


Woodburn & Moran’s Histories 


Nationally adopted because of the fresh vigor 
of the authors’ style and their unbiased attitude 
toward historical, political and religious ques- 
tions. 





The Makers of America—5th grade 
Introduction te American History—6th Aina 


Elementary American History—7th and 8th grades 


Horace Mann Readers 


By actual test have shown that they save time 
in the teaching of reading. Teacher’s Editions. 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


Understanding is the keynote of this series. 
The pupil proceeds understandingly, by learning 
to doarithmetic “from the inside out.”” Reviews 
are frequent, problems numerous, oral work con- 
stant. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
New York, 55 Fifth Avenue 


Pennsylvania Representative 
J. W. IRWIN, Box 4078, West Philadelphia 
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A TYPEWRITING PROGRAM WITH SERVICE 


Gregg typewriting service is more than a book—it is a complete, scientific and mod- 
ern program that includes: 











1. Five basic “Rational” texts, adapted to every type of course or school 
2. Supplementary books 
(a) Typewriting Speed Studies, by Hakes 
(b) Seven Speed Secrets, by Smith and Wiese 
Monographs on the teaching of typewriting 
Extension courses 
Copy holders for typewriting books 
Students’ Record Cards 
Rational Rhythm Phonograph Records 
(A set of 6 discs, containing 12 records) 
A system of prizes and awards 
A complete service headed by expert writers and teachers _ 
The Gregg typewriting program also includes 


ADAMS’ JUNIOR TYPEWRITING 


The only typewriting book written from the non-vocational viewpoint for junior high 

schools. ‘ 
Check the books or branches of the service in which you are interested, write your 

name and address on the margin of this advertisement, and send it to our nearest office. 


(P. S. J.) 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago Boston San Francisco 













or NOMAe 












New York London 















i; WINSTON > 


ANOTHER NEW IDEA! 


Wouldn’t you like to have two series of readers with the same vocabulary but with en- 
tirely different stories; one series for _— use and the other for supplementary use? This 
is the unique and outstanding plan of 


THE WINSTON READERS and 
THE COMPANION READERS 


(Both series by Firman and Maltby) 














The Winston Readers, with Pre- 
Primer, follow a method that is 
easy and direct. ‘They contain new 
and original children’s stories in 
the natural language of childhood. 


The Winston Readers for basal 
method 





The Companion Readers offer a 
wealth of sight reading by dupli- 
cating the vocabulary of The 
Winston Readers, story for story, 
in a wealth of fresh material. 


The Companion Readers for vo- 
cabulary drill 


Send for detailed information 


The JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1006-1016 Arch Street 











PHILADELPHIA 








i 








FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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ORAL AND WRITTEN [INTRODUCING 


ENGLISH 
By Potter-Jeschke-Gillet “4 THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


HE series that recog- 

nizes the fact that ae 

language is an art VAN SICKLE 
and not an informational 
subject; that motivates 
the work throughout; that 
socializes recitations 
through group exercises; 
that distinguishes between 
those principles of gram- 
mar that function in speech 
and those that do not; that 
insures the substitution of 
correct habits of_.speech for 
incorrect habits. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York Advance editions of an attractive, 
up-to-date, and teachable series of 


Arithmetics under the title of The 














NEWSON @ COMPAN Y 

















YOUR CHILDREN DESERVE,GOOD ART Pilot Arithmetics have just come from 


the press. 


Now Ready 
BOOK ONE 


For Grades Three and Four 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 


BOOK TWO 


For Grades Five and Six 


In Preparation 


BOOK THREE 


Our Picture Studies, chosen 
For Grades Seven and Eight 


from the best of the world’s art 

by one of the most successful SS 

supervisors in the country, pro- 

vide illustrative material aie NEWSON & COMP ANY 

teachers’ leaflets for all the Publishers of 

grades. The Aldine Group of Textbooks 

Send fifteen cents for a sample set of the grade on Reading, Spelling, and Language 

ae ee 73 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 623 S. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
4 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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Function of the Recently Established State 
Teachers Colleges 


JOHN A. H. KEITH 


Principal, State Normal School, Indiana, Pa, 


colleges consist entirely of expanded and 

developed state normal schools. With 
two or three exceptions, this development has 
come about within the past twenty-five years, 
and nine-tenths of it has taken place since 
1910. At the present time, one hundred state 
normal schools, 58--%, have been legally auth- 
orized to give four years of professional work 
beyond high school graduation, and thirty-two 
more are giving three years of work beyond 
high school graduation. When these totals are 
subtracted from the one hundred seventy in- 
stitutions that began their existence as state 
normal schools, we see that only thirty-eight, 
or twenty-three per cent, remain at the level 
of only two years of work beyond high school 
graduation. The present status of the state 
teachers college movement is seen in its proper 
perspective when we remember that, thirty- 
three years ago, the highest level that any 
state normal school had attained is now the 
lowest level of only twenty-three per cent of 
the state agencies that prepare teachers for 
the public school service. 

Such a movement challenges attention. There 
must have been some convincing arguments 
advanced in the different states to bring all 
but fourteen of them to the establishment of 
state teachers colleges.* 

These arguments must have presented the 
need for a more extensive preparation for 
teaching than was possible under the two 
year limitation. There has been, of course, 
considerable controversy between the colleges 
and the normal schools in recent years, as in 


ye recently established state teachers 





* These fourteen states are Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Connecticut, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Arizona, 
Idaho and Oregon. 





former years, but this controversy has been 
institutional, partisan and prejudiced, and has 
had little or no effect on the decisions reached 
by legislatures and state boards of education. 
It is safe to say that the argument from need 
is the only one that had or has convincing 
power. : 

This need, however, has not always been the 
same need. The argument in different states 
has taken on different forms and different sta- 
tistical facts have been presented. It now 
seems that the name Normal School will en- 
tirely disappear except in New England where 
it was first used and where sentiment clings to 
it. 

Before attempting to discuss the functions 
of the recently established state teachers col- 
leges, the facts regarding them and the state 
normal schools deserve consideration. The 
following tabular statement shows all exist- 
ing state normal schools, the date of the or- 
ganization of each, whether three-year cur- 
ricula are offered therein, and also all state 
teachers colleges with the authority for their 
organization and the date of organization of 
each as a state teachers college. Much his- 
tory is condensed into this tabular statement. 
Every school on the list was consulted in No- 
vember, 1923, as to the accuracy of the data. 
Some of the institutions listed as state teach- 
ers colleges do not have that specific name. 
The name, however, is not essential. The fun- 
damental thing is that the institution is legal- 
ly authorized to give four years of professional 
work of college grade beyond high school 
graduation. 

What are the functions of the recently es- 
tablished state teachers colleges? In a word, 
the state teachers colleges do better the work 
which they performed as state normal schools. 
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State Organ-|By Legislative Act |3 yr. ||Organ-|(Four year Curri- |Author- 
ized | and Located at cur. || ized | cula) Located at ity 
PRAGA 5 2.5.5. s.0ssin coc ta eke 1872 |Florence No 
1883 |Jacksonville No 
1883 |Livingston No 
1887 |Troy No 
1887 |Montgomery No 
PTAA S ios 0 canaswe eure 1885 |Tempe No 
1899 |Flagstaff No 
LS ee ee ee ne eae 1908 1920 |Conway St. Bd. 
ROAMONPNED oi.0 6 hata cacoden eee 1862 1921 |San Jose Leg. 
1897 1921 |San Diego Act 
1914 1921 |Arcata and 
1904 1921 |Chico State 
1911 1921 |Fresno Board 
1899 1921 |San Francisco 
1909 1921 |Santa Barbara : 
BBIGTAUO is s.d.essaocos sarees 1889 1911 |Greeley Leg. Act 
1911 1920 |Gunnison St. Bd. 
RSGHMECEIOUE, 6:0. dia: ifn ce sieicierarsiavenrs 1849 |New Britain No 
1893 |New Haven No 
1889 |Willimantic No 
1904 |Danbury No 
AGREE NRA cs) 5d nn apc: ocororse srovaencinn pees 1889 1922 |Athens Leg. 
1913 1922 |Valdosta Act 
1902 1922 |Milledgeville 
MMOS 8 5. io natecaimeirraciomiene 1896 |Albion No 
1894 |Lewiston No 
| LES Ta ae sem Wea ate A © 1857 1907 |Normal Leg. 
1873 1907 |Carbondale Act 
1899 1907 |Charleston 
1899 1907 |DeKalb 
1902 1917 |Macomb 
WRGIANAS 60 scan aia acele wna 1870 1907 |Terre Haute Leg. Act 
1918 1919 |Muncie (Branch) St. Bd. 
CO a a 1876 1909 |Cedar Falls Leg. Act 
ANBAS ace gin ho otaatane 1863 1904 |Emporia Leg. 
1902 1913 |Hays Act 
1903 1913 |Pittsburg 
PROTUUOIY 5:45 ois pa gerarewae ove ce 1922 |Bowling Green Leg. 
1906 1922 |Richmond Act 
1923 |Muirhead No || 1923 |Muirhead 
1923 |Murray No || 1923 |Murray 
MOURA oi 5 tors js Solace wisoscaectoe 1885 1918 |Natchitoches Leg. Act 
MRE oes a 5 a anes aiseaee une 1864 |Farmington No 
1868 |Castine No 
1879 |Gorham No 
1903 |Presque Isle No 
; ______ 1.1910 |Machias No 
SOE 1865 |Towson No 
1902 |Frostburg No 
Massachusetts................ 1839 1921 |Framingham State 
1840 1921 |Bridgewater Board 
1854 1921 |Salem 
1874 1921 |Worcester 
1873 1921 |Boston (Art) 
1839 | Westfield No 
1897 |Lowell Yes 
1895 |Fitchburg Yes 
1895 |North Adams No 
1897 |Hyannis No 
CCT a ne 1849 | 1897 |Ypsilanti Leg. 
1899 1918 |Marquette Act 
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Stat Organ- By Legislative Act |3 yr. | Organ-|(Four year Curri- _|Author- 
ate ized | and Located at cur. || ized | cula) Located at ity 
Michigan (Continued)......... | 1895 || 1918 |Mt. Pleasant 
1904 || 1918 |Kalamazoo 
Minnes0tais 3.5 cccbeacs.ncs es ere 1860 || 1921 |Winona Leg. 
1869 1921 |St. Cloud Act 
1868 1921 |Mankato 
1885 1921 |Moorhead 
1902 1921 |Duluth 
 ( eer 1921 |Bemidji 
SCS ES 77) eerie csc 1910 sid si}. 1922 | Hattiesburg Leg. Act 
IWRISHOUN nn cerero as sic ore eee 1871 1907 |Kirksville Leg. 
1871 1919 |Warrensburg Act 
1873 1919 |Cape Girardeau 
1906 1919 |Springfield 
1906 1919 |Maryville 
IWOntAN ae. oso esses eweciises 1897 1903 |Dillon Leg. Act 
INGEDYaSke so) ete on cre woscloe as 1867 1921 |Peru Leg. 
1905 1921 |Kearney Act 
1909 1921 |Chadron 
1909 1921 |Wayne 
New Hampshire:...........0.< 1870 |Plymouth Yes 
1909 |Keene Yes 
New ‘Jerseys. . <5-.045csienscse 1855 |Trenton No 
1908 |Montclair No 
1913 |Newark No 
1921 |Patterson No 
1923 |Glassboro No 
INGW MGMOOs 02 oo ccc ccc sola 1893 1899 |East Las Vegas Leg. 
1893 1923 |Silver City Act 
NeW WOsle ci. cases esas 1844 1890 |Albany . Leg. 
1863 |Oswego Yes Act 
1866 |Brockport Yes and 
1866 |Cortland Yes State 
1866 |Fredonia Yes Board 
1869 |Potsdam Yes 
1867 |Buffalo Yes 
1867 |Geneseo Yes 
1885 |New Paltz Yes 
1887 |Oneonta Yes 
1890 |Plattsburg Yes 
North Carolina............... 1909 1921 |Greenville Leg. Act 
Noith® Dakota. ..3... 0 occ cce es 1890 1921 |Valley City Leg. Act 
1890 |Mayville No 
1899 |Ellendale No 
1913 |Minot No 
1918 |Dickinson No 
(2111 See Sele ie Fe creemcar 1902 1914 |Athens Leg. 
1902 1914 |Oxford Act 
1914 1914 |Bowling Green 
1914 1914 |Kent 
QElanomal oc s0% conencle. ices 1920 |Ada Leg. 
1920 |Alva Act 
1920 |Durant 
1920 |Edmond 
1920 |Tahlequah 
1920 |Weatherford 
ro ee er eee 1911 |Monmouth No 
POMNSVIVOING. 060 ccc cececsces 1869 |Bloomsburg Yes 
1874 |California Yes 
1920 |Cheyney (1837) Yes 
1886 |Clarion Yes 
1893 |East Stroudsburg Yes 
1861 |Edinboro Yes 
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| STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS | STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
State Organ-| By Legislative Act |3 yr. ||Organ-| (Four year Curri- {| Author- 
ized and Located at cur. || ized | cula) Located at ity 
Pennsylvania (Continued)..... 1875 |Indiana Yes 
1866 |Kutztown Yes 
1877 |Lock Haven Yes 
1862 |Mansfield Yes 
1859 | Millersville Yes 
1873 |Shippensburg Yes 
1889 |Slippery Rock Yes 
1871 |West Chester Yes 
ave ba, CLE a err 1854 1920 |Providence Leg. Act 
SOME CANONS «660.5655: piece-00is 1891 1891 |Rock Hill Leg. Act 
GGutH PAO. ccd s tec ee 1901 1920 |Aberdeen State 
1884 1922 |Madison Board 
1884 1922 |Springfield 
1884 1922 |Spearfish 
MUSES OBE 5 5.555 cocorere's- sav trersiosreie 1911 |Johnson City Yes 
1911 |Memphis Yes 
1911 |Murfreesboro Yes 
TONKS Soa si5::0 -0:-0i's wavs Sots tT oss 1910 1917 |Canyon State 
1917 1917 |Commerce Board 
1901 1917 |Denton 
1879 1917 |Huntsville 
1903 1917 |San Marcos 
1923 1923 |Nacogdoches 
1920 1920 |Alpine 
PCN ea s6.0 ce Asesinas 1921 |Castleton No 
RURMTRRNS Gg Gres scare tor vearalorare es 1884 1916 |Farmville Leg. 
1911 1918 |Fredericksburg Act 
1913 ; 1919 |East Radford 
1909 1916 |Harrisonburg 
MNO 35057500 6S owS 0h oars 1899 1920 |Bellingham Leg. 
1899 1920 |Cheney Act 
1891 1920 |Ellensburg 
oe aL ns ts er rR 1872 1923 j|Athens St. Bd. 
1867 1923 |Fairmount St. Bd. 
1867 1921 |Huntington Leg. 
1873 |Glenville Yes Act 
1870 |West Liberty No 
1872 |Shepherdstown No 
MMMBORTIONN ss, 0\0.5:<.0:5, o.sraiaie.e gicecten 1916 1923 |Eau Claire State 
1908 1922 |La Crosse Board 
1885 1922 |Milwaukee 
1871 1921 |Oshkosh 
1866 1923 |Platteville 
1875 / 1923 |River Falls 
1894 1923 |Stevens Point 
1897 1922 'Superior 
1869 1923 |Whitewater 
NOTES 


nor 


ee 


ae 


The following states have no State Normal Schools: Delaware and Florida. 

Nevada, Utah, Vermont and Wyoming offer curricula preparatory to teaching in Schools of Education directly 
connected with their State Universities. These states should be classed with states providing Teachers 
College facilities, but not as having State Teachers Colleges that have developed from State Normal 
Schools, 

An additional State Normal School has been authorized, but not opened, in Maryland. 

The preceding tabular statement takes no account of State Universities, endowed universities or colleges 
with Departments or Schools of Kducation, or of City Training Schools or City Normal Schools that 
have been established. 

The District of Columbia maintains two normal schools. 

All of the institutions in the preceding list that offer four year curricula confer degrees in education, except 
in the states of Washington and Wisconsin. 

Summary: 

a. 100 institutions, or 58+¢, authorized to give four year curricula, 
b. 32 institutions, or 18+4%, authorized to give three year curricula. 
ec. 38 institutions, or 2844, authorized to give two year curricula. 


Total 170 institutions. 
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That work is the preparation of teachers for 
the public school service. 


There have been some misapprehensions re- 
garding the functions of state normal schools. 
In the first place, and as a major premise of 
all the thinking by state normal school and 
state teachers college men, there is the incon- 
trovertible fact that the state normal schools 
were established by the several states to pre- 
pare teachers for the public schools or the com- 
mon schools. Colleges and universities are 
chartered by states for other and different pur- 
poses. Normal schools are not chartered by 
states; they are created by states, owned by 
states, controlled by states, and have one func- 
tion, viz.: the preparation of teachers for 
the public school service. They are every- 
where regarded as a part of the public school 
system. There has grown up a bit of academic 
mythology to the effect that the state normal 
schools are to prepare teachers for. the ele- 
mentary schools only and that the colleges are 
to prepare all high school teachers and any 
others whom they may choose to prepare. No 
state, so far as I know, has written any such 
provision into its law. To set legal standards 


for certification is one thing; to decree that: 


the state’s own institutions shall be debarred 
from preparing teachers for any part of the 
state’s teaching service is quite another and 
a very different thing. 


The first normal school to become a state 
teachers college was Albany, New York 
(1890). Albany became a school for the prep- 
aration of high school teachers and supervisors 
exclusively. Ypsilanti, Michigan, followed in 
1897. It developed four-year curricula for 
high school teachers, teachers and supervisors 
of special subjects, and, more recently, for 
elementary teachers. Emporia, Kansas (1904), 
Terre Haute, Indiana, Kirksville, Missouri, 
the four schools in Illinois (1907), Cedar 
Falls, Iowa (1909) and Greeley, Colorado 
(1911), soon followed and in general adopted 
the plan set by Ypsilanti. Some of the state 
teachers colleges have for a while followed 
the college plan of major and minor electives. 
After a while these schools come back to the 
principle of differentiated curricula based on 
differentiated courses that are closely and defi- 
nitely related to certain types of teaching. 
The pattern determining institution, for the 
past fifteen years at least, has been the teach- 
ers college of Columbia University which has 
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given constructive assistance in the develop- 
ment which has so recently taken place in the 
state normal schools. 


It might be well to skeletonize the state 
teachers college so as to see just what it is 
and does. It accepts high school graduates 
who desire to become teachers on exactly the 
same terms as does a college. Students elect 
a curriculum which they are to follow for two, 
three or four years. If a student is preparing 
for teaching in the elementary school, he may 
leave the teachers college after completing 
two years of work with some sort of limited 
state license. If the student is preparing to 
teach or supervise a special subject such as 
music, art, home economics, etc., he is usually 
at the teachers college for at least three years 
before he can secure any kind of a license to 
teach. Still other students plan from the first 
to stay four years, preparing for elementary, 
special-subject, high school teaching or for su- 
pervision. A student who has completed less 
than four years of professional work can re- 
turn and complete such a curriculum. 


The preceding statements show how simple 
a matter it is for a state normal school to 
grow into a teachers college. The word col- 
lege seems to be a great stumbling block to 
some people. There is a lurking fear that 
the normal school desires to forsake its own 
field and follow after the academic gods of 
collegiate procedure. There is no valid basis 
for such a fear either in professed purpose or 
in procedures actually followed. The teachers 
college adheres to the professional ideal of 
subject-matter. There has been, it is true, in 
certain state normal schools, an over-emphasis 
on methodology as a thing separate from sub- 
ject-matter. In a few other schools, there has 
been as great an over-emphasis on subject- 
matter. These things right themselves after 
a little while. Then, with the lapse of time, 
there sporadically appears another form of 
over-emphasis. Such over-emphasis, however, 
occurs in every field of human endeavor, and 
is, when considered in its perspective, a neces- 
sary condition of progress. 


A “professional course” for a teacher in any 
subject or field of learning is one that pre- 
sents from the teacher’s point of view the 
knowledge involved as a means of educating 
somebody. A professionalized course, there- 
fore, presents a unified treatment of its sub- 
ject-matter in such a way as to make futile 
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all such distinctions as “academic” and 
“method” because both of these aspects of the 
knowledge are given their proper relations. To 
the question “Which is more important for 
the teacher,—knowledge of the subject or of 
methods of teaching it?” there is only one 
answer, viz., BOTH! And both should go to- 
gether. It is, of course, possible to teach 
mathematics as a related whole quite apart 
from its genesis and quite apart from its 
serviceableness to men. This would be called 
“pure mathematics” and such knowledge is 
probably properly referred to as “academic 
knowledge.” For teaching purposes, at any 
level, such knowledge is wholly inadequate. It 
is wasteful of good human energy to teach 
subjects in this way and then add to them a 
bit of “methods of teaching.” The two are 
divorced in the mind of the prospective teacher 
and the one that has been given the most 
attention is regarded as the most important. 

The professionalized subject-matter course 
means that knowledge is important and that 
scholarship is desirable. But knowledge and 
scholarship are to be acquired in order that 
through them the education of boys and girls 
may be advanced. It is not knowledge per se, 
but knowledge as a means of education, that is 
needed by teachers. This is as distinct a use 
of knowledge as is made by any professional 
school and is what the state normal schools 
and state teachers colleges stand for. This 
is the basis for the whole contention that young 
people can be taught to teach. Students can 
be taught how the mind learns, grows and de- 
velops, and they can be taught how to present 
subject-matter in such a way as to bring about 
learning, mental growth and mental develop- 
ment. 


The function of the recently established state 


teachers colleges is to do in a better way the 
same types of work that their immediate prede- 
cessors, the state normal schools, have done, 
viz.: prepare teachers and supervisors for the 
public school service. The additional work 
should be distinctly professional in character. 
There is no justification for a state teachers 
college that is merely or chiefly a college in 
the ordinary sense of that term. 


It has often been suggested that the normal 
school graduate should be given full credit at 
a college or university, and take his degree 
there later. This has been tried quite widely 
and it never works out as its proponents think 
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it should. The first thing that gets in the way 
is that the normal school graduate must go to 
a new institution. That discourages many. 
Then, too, the college has its academic require- 
ments for the degree. The more truly pro- 
fessional the student’s normal school course has 
been, the more of‘strictly academic work he 
has to do at college. The student doesn’t see 
the teaching value of the work thus required 
and he doesn’t want it. The character of this 
required collegiate work is such that relatively 
few of those who have graduated from a state 
normal school and have taught in the elemen- 
tary field care for it, simply because it does 
not throw any light on their teaching problems. 

Since the number of high school graduates 
increases year by year, and since the colleges 
and universities are filled to capacity and be- 
yond, it would seem reasonable that the state 
should provide more adequately than in the 
past for its own institutions in the field of 
teacher-preparation. The preparation of 
teachers is a distinct professional problem to 
whose solution the state is, by the implication 
of its public school system, irrevocably com- 
mitted. The colleges of Pennsylvania experi- 
ence great “inward difficulty” in granting nor- 
mal school graduates one full year of credit 
for the work done in two years. It is even 
more difficult for a normal school to find a 
year’s equivalent of normal school work in 
two, or even three, years of college work. This 
doesn’t show that either party is in error or 
of an evil disposition. Each is right from his 
point of view. The points of view are funda- 
mentally different and there is, therefore, no 
substantial equivalence. The teaching respon- 
sibility in the elementary school has grown to 
such proportions that it can not be met by two 
years of direct, distinctive professional work, 
it can not be met by four years of, academic 
work, or even by a “fifty-fifty” combination. 

The teachers college movement is, at bottom, 
a frank recognition of the truth just stated. 
It is, in some ways, much easier to prepare a 
person for high school teaching than for teach- 
ing in the elementary school. Therefore, a 
normal school that has been preparing teach- 
ers for high school service keeps right on at 
it when it becomes a teachers college. It gives 
up nothing—it concedes nothing—it very di- 
rectly and sensibly proceeds to do a much 
better piece of work in preparing young people 
for various types of teaching positions than it 
could formerly do. 
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Every now and then, a new angle of the 
controversy is brought out. In Illinois, at the 
present time, the question as to whether the 
State University should do any undergraduate 
work in education is being seriously discussed. 
The unsatisfactory arrangements that can be 
made, or, at least, that have been made, for 
student-teaching at university and college is 
one of the great obstacles to the adequate prep- 
aration of teachers therein. At present, in 
Pennsylvania, only three semester hours of 
student teaching are required of colleges in 
the preparation of high school teachers while 
the state normal schools are giving fifteen 
semester hours of student teaching in the 
preparation of elementary teachers. Again, 
the State Council of Education, through the 
Department of Public Instruction, requires 
only eighteen hours of professional work and 
twelve semester hours in a given field of learn- 
ing, or a total of thirty semester hours, in 
order that one may be licensed to teach a given 
subject in high school. This is one year’s work 
and just one-fourth of a four-year college 
course. If this requirement produces satis- 
factory high school teachers, then such prepa- 
ration is a far simpler matter than the prepa- 
ration of a rural school or elementary school 
teacher. The peculiar problem of preparing 
high school teachers ought not, from this angle, 
to be so difficult or occult that a state institu- 
tion devoted exclusively to the preparation of 
teachers would find it impossible of accomplish- 
ment in a four-year curriculum. As a matter 
of fact, the preparation of high school teachers 
is proceeding in practically every state teach- 
ers college in the country. 


The present rate of growth of the Junior 
High School movement alone requires that 
the state teachers colleges should carefully 
anticipate the need for teachers in this field 
and construct curricula that will equip teach- 
ers with an adequate command of professional- 
ized subject-matter and with the insights into 
life and the love of pubescent boys and girls 
which will enable them to lead wisely these 
youth who no longer think of themselves as chil- 
dren and who are not yet men and women. The 
spirit of elementary education, which exalts 
pupils as individuals and regards them as more 
important than subjects, should prevail in the 
junior high school. There can be no contro- 
versy over the plan of the state normal schools 


to extend their curricula enough to prepare in 
4 
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an adequate way the teachers needed for the 
rapidly developing junior high school field. 

The great significant function of the state 
teachers college is the better preparation of 
teachers for the elementary and junior high 
school fields. This is, at first, accomplished 
more largely through extension classes and the 
return to summer schools by those who have 
already finished two or three years of work 
than through those who stay four continuous 
years. The working out of the institute-sub- 
stitute law in Pennsylvania ought to require 
just such advanced professional work in ex- 
tension classes and in summer schools. And 
while it is easy to say that teachers should 
do such work for the sole purpose of improving 
their service, human nature enters into the 
problem and insists that it shall count. Count 
toward what? Toward a degree, which is 
almost universally agreed upon as evidence of 
mental achievement which admits one to “a 
goodly company of scholars and learners.” In 
every state in which state teachers colleges 
have been established, there is a constantly 
increasing number who keep growing in in- 
sight, teaching power and culture while teach- 
ing in the elementary or junior high school - 
field and who are not compelled by historic 
collegiate tradition to desert.their chosen field 
of teaching work in order to gain a degree. The 
success of this work proves that preparation 
for teaching should be recognized frankly as 
a differentiated, technical, professional ser- 
vice that can best be performed in an insti- 
tution devoting itself exclusively to that field 
of human endeavor. The higher reaches of 
such work may well be exclusively given as 
post-graduate work in our great universities 
and schools of education. 


This upward growth of state normal schools 
into state teachers colleges is a matter of 
great educational significance and of great 
social value. There has been, in some states, a 
bit of heated controversy, but no residual bit- 
terness.. The movement is not attempted re- 
prisal nor offensive warfare against other in- 
stitutions. On the contrary, it is a great en- 
deavor for the improvement of teaching and, 
as such, merits the support of all right-think- 
ing and forward-looking citizens. It must soon 
be met and settled in Pennsylvania. It should 
first be discussed until it is clearly under- 
stood by schoolmen, laymen and publicists, for 
in this way only can a constructively useful 
judgment be reached. 


STUDENT DRAWN CARTOONS OF CURRENT TOPICS 


The cartoons on this page were drawn by high school and upper grade readers of “Loose- 
leaf Current Topics.” Teachers write that cartoon contests not only stimulate interest in im- 
portant current problems but help them in their actual drawing. If they draw it, they 
know it. Drawing teachers say it gives a new interest to their basic work. For every cartoon 
used the student cartoonist receives a $2.50 fountain pen. You are invited to send student drawn 
cartoons to 


JULIUS H. BARNES, Chairman Institute for Public Service 
1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City 
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mands upon education. Visualize, if 
you will, the world as it was one hun- 
dred years ago. In all America there was 
neither railroad, nor telephone, nor telegraph, 
while the steamboat was still an uncertain ex- 
periment. The Battle of New Orleans with its 
dreadful wastage of human lives was fought 
in ignorance of the fact that weeks before a 
treaty of peace had been signed between Eng- 
land and America. In our homes there were 
no electric lights, no sewing machines, no bath- 
tubs, no central heating systems, no sewer sys- 
tems; in fact, an almost entire lack of all those 
conveniences which we accept today as a mat- 
ter of course. As late as 1810 there were but 
six cities of eight thousand inhabitants or 
over in the country; and life, even in these, 
was far simpler than in any small village of 
today. The masses of the people of that day 
needed but little education in order to transact 
the ordinary business of the day. One who 
could read, write and cipher was considered an 
educated man and no reproach attached to an 
absence of these arts. 


P IONEER life in America made few de- 


One of the most obvious and significant 
facts, however, that confronts even the casual 
observer today is the radical remaking of 
everyday life that has taken place in the last 
one hundred years, due to the discoveries and 
inventions of science. The last one hundred 
years have seen what has been probably the 
greatest revolution in human history. Prac- 
tically all the currents in human life have 
changed. Not since the days of Moses has 
anything occurred which has so completely and 
rapidly remade the world’s method of working 
and of living as the mechanical revolution of 
the nineteenth century. 

Edwin E. Slosson in a series of remarkable 
articles appearing in recent months in the 
World’s Work on “Science Remaking the 
World” shows how a single scientific inven- 
tion may influence politics, finance, industry, 
social customs, personal habits, standards of 
living, moral ideals, the drift of population 
and even the balance of power. 


Modern life in contrast with pioneer life de- 
mands much of education. Whereas in the 
early days of our national life education was 





relatively simple owing to the simple life our 
forefathers led, now education of every type 
has become necessarily vastly more complex 
due to the more complex life we must perforce 
lead in these modern days. The problems 
forced upon our Nation by the events and de- 
mands of the twentieth century have placed 
elementary and higher ‘education in America 
in a position which we are coming to recog- 
nize as the most critical that has ever faced 
our educational system. Education is no long- 
er considered a luxury or the right of a few 
but a necessity for all. 


No other division of our school organiza- 
tion has been more responsive to the demands 
of twentieth century living than our public 
high schools. Our high schools are providing, 
as rapidly as resources permit, varied types 
of training suited to the needs of the various 
groups found in the community. The amazing 
growth of our public high schools throughout 
the country has come from an understanding 
on the part of the public of the service the 
high schools are rendering in training our 
girls and boys in the arts of good citizenship 
and preparing them for modern economic life. 
The enrollment of the public high schools in 
the United States has increased in recent years 
by leaps and bounds. Suffice it to say that 
since 1890 the enrollment in our public high 
sthools has increased over 700 per cent while 
our population has increased about 70 per cent. 


The extent of the increased opportunities 
that have come to enrich and enlarge the high 
school program of studies is readily appreci- 
ated when we consider the character of the 
equipment provided for the modern school in 
contrast with that found in the traditional 
school. The distinction between modern and 
the older methods of teaching and its effect 
upon the character of school equipment are 
well illustrated by an incident* reported by 
that veteran educator, John Dewey: 

“Some few years ago, I was looking about 
the school supply stores in the city, trying to 
find desks and chairs which seemed thoroughly 
suitable from all points of view—artistic, hy- 


gienic and educational—to the needs of the 
children. We had a good deal of difficulty in 





* Quoted from Judd: 
Study of Education. 
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finding what we needed, and finally one dealer, 
more intelligent than the rest, made this re- 
mark: ‘I am afraid we have not what you 
want. You want something at which the chil- 
dren may work; these are all for listening.’ ” 

The library of the high school more than 
any other laboratory is a place in which chil- 
dren should have facilities to work. It, there- 
fore, must be equipped for work. Out of the 
experience of the pioneers in school library 
work there have developed standards for the 
proper functioning of the book laboratory of 


the school. These standards are based on five 
essentials. 
First. The selection and classification of 


books. Books purchased for a high school li- 
brary should all be useful books correlating 
closely with the courses of study. They should 
also be of interest not only for the fact ma- 
terial which they provide, but also for their 
stimulus to the imagination. Books of recre- 
ation and inspiration should have at least an 
equal place with purely informational books. 
The selection of books, however, is but the 
first step in building up a school library. For 
maximum usefulness these books must be 
grouped by subject, or, in the language of a 
librarian, must be classified and a key to their 
contents provided through a scientifically pre- 
pared card catalog. 

The following minimum number of books is 
recommended: 


For Junior High Schools. There should be 
a general library of at least 300 volumes se- 
lected with reference to the needs of pupils 
of grades seven, eight and nine. At least 10 
volumes should be bought each year. ° 

For Third Class High Schools. There should 
be a general library of not fewer than 400 
volumes adapted to the needs of pupils of 
grades nine and ten. At least 100 volumes 
should be bought each year. 

For Second Class High Schools. There 
should be a general library of not fewer than 
500 volumes adapted to the needs of pupils 
of grades nine, ten and eleven. At least 125 
volumes should be bought each year. 

For First Class High Schools. There should 
be a general library of not fewer than 600 
books adapted to the needs of pupils of grades 
nine, ten, eleven and twelve. At least 150 
volumes should be bought each year. 


Textbooks and sets of supplementary read- 
ers should not be considered as library books. 


Second. To give the maximum service 
school libraries should be properly housed. The 
library should have a separate room whenever 
possible. If a separate room is not available 
a classroom should be fitted up with book- 
cases and a reading table and the library at- 
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mosphere should be created even if recitations 
have to be held in the room. The room should 
be easily accessible from the study hall and 
should be open to pupils only when the libra- 
rian or her assistant is in the room. It should 
be large enough to accommodate the librarian’s 
desk, catalog case, and tables and chairs suf- 
ficient to accommodate twenty-five or thirty 
readers in schools having an enrollment of 
two hundred or fewer pupils. 

In small high schools with an enrollment of 
fewer than 100 pupils library books and equip- 
ment should be placed in the general study 
room, in case such a room is provided, in which 
each pupil has his own desk. Reading tables, 
bulletin boards and ample book shelving should 
also be provided. Built-in open shelving not 
more than seventy-two inches in height or 
more than eight inches in depth has been found 
to be the most practicable and usable. 


Third. A working library must be a grow- 
ing library. Books wear out and are supersed- 
ed by newer and better publications. “Of the 
making of books there is no end.” New educa- 
tional aims invariably are closely followed by 
new and better text and library books. The 
collection in the library must be kept fresh 
by frequent additions of new material. The 
worth-while books that have been subjected to 
hard usage must be conserved by rebinding. 
This necessarily involves expenditure. It is 
imperative that a budget be provided for the 
book laboratory to provide for upkeep and 
growth. For the purchase of books and peri- 
odicals and for the rebinding of worn books, 
an appropriation of one dollar per pupil per 
year is a fair allowance. 

Fourth. Books are‘of such number, variety 
and intricacy as to demand instruction in their 
use. Pupils should be taught how to find fact 
material easily and quickly in books and peri- 
odicals. They should know how to use the 
various indexes now available in tracing in- 
formation on a subject quickly and accurately. 
It is, therefore, important that systematic 
classroom instruction for not fewer than five 
periods each year be given to pupils in the high 
school in the use of library tools. Since the 
school library enriches the curriculum at every 
point, the time allotment for this instruction 
should not be taken from the time given to the 
teaching of any one subject. The teaching of 
social studies according to modern methods 
requires fully as much reference work in the 
library as does that of English. Science can 
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not be taught well without reference to infor- 
mation in print. This course of instruction in 
the use of books and library indexes should 
be given by the school librarian and should 
be considered a distinct requirement for gradu- 
ation. 

Fifth. Beyond question, the most important 
factor of a school library is the librarian. Her 
work includes many duties. She must have 
technical knowledge in the selection and order- 
ing of books. She must have had training and 
experience in the scientific classification and 
cataloging of printed material. A high school 
librarian can not accomplish her work success- 
fully unless she knows books and boys and 
girls and, more important still, knows how to 
bring them together. A competent school li- 
brarian is in a position where she may influ- 
ence to a large extent the thoughts and ideals 
of the boys and girls who come in contact 
with her. She can multiply the efficiency of 
every teacher. She can make the library the 
social center of the school as well as an efficient 
laboratory. The librarian, therefore, must 
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have the qualities of leadership. She must be 
friendly and energetic and a capable execu- 
tive. She must know a little about many 
things and much about her own particular 
field of work, for she has a large share in the 
co-ordination and correlation of practically all 
of the activities of the complex modern high 
school. 

The high school library has become the dy- 
namic center of the high school organization 
in many communities in our State. Whenever 
a fair trial has been given, whenever even a 
modest beginning has been established, the 
school library has demonstrated its unique 
value. School authorities generally are begin- 
ning to recognize that adequate library ser- 
vice is essential to the maintenance of a mod- 
ern school at a high level of efficiency and are 
providing facilities as rapidly as resources per- 
mit. It is important in the development of 
these facilities that standards be based upon 
the five basic essentials given above in order 
that the library may render its best service 
to the whole school. 


The Toxin-Antitoxin Treatment of Diphtheria 


CHARLES H. MINER, M.D. 


Secretary of Health, Department of Health, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


HREE ways in which the teachers of 
the State can help the Department of 
Health stand out prominently: honest 
effort on the part of the teacher in the care 
and use of the pupils’ Health Record Cards; 
individual effort in urging corrections of phy- 
sical defects of pupils discovered and reported 
by our Medical School Inspectors and full be- 
lief in and sympathy with our program to es- 
tablish universal permanent immunization 
against Diphtheria by Toxin-antitoxin ‘treat- 
ment. 

1. The Permanent Health Record Card. 
(State Department of Health Form 92,) One 
of these Record Cards has been placed in the 
hands of every teacher for each child entrust- 
ed to her care. This card is to be filled in 
by her at the time of Medical Inspection of 
Schools and is for the purpose of keeping a 
permanent record of the child’s health and 
physical condition. It is to remain with the 
child in school and follow him when he is 
transferred to another room or school. 

Many teachers of the opinion that this card 


is furnished each year have been careless about 
keeping it. New cards will be furnished teach- 
ers or school boards upon application, for only 
the new pupils admitted to school. 

This record establishes the pupil’s status, 
regarding vaccination, immunity to measles, 
chicken pox, German measles, whooping cough 
and mumps and corrections of physical defects. 
It indicates also the child’s progress in mental 
development. 

Under the new regulation, children who are 
immune by reason of a former attack of the 
five above named diseases, may attend school 
from quarantined homes, where such diseases 
exist. This immunity must be established by 
health records. The teacher may not insert 
on Form 92 a record of such diseases except 
when such fact is established by the Health 
Officer’s report. 

2. Medical School Inspection. Such inspec- 
tion is of but little value, unless an intensive 
follow-up, looking to a higher percentage of 
corrections, is made. We have made progress 
in this direction, but made it slowly. 
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After the first medical inspection of schools 
in 1911, there were but 17 per cent of correc- 
tions accomplished in fourth-class school dis- 


tricts. Each year a little gain has been made 
and in 1922, 29.5 per cent of corrections were 
recorded. We believe the actual percentage 
to be higher. There is but little doubt that 
many corrections were made and not reported 
to the teachers from whom we receive our re- 
ports. The fact that many teachers have 
failed to report is also responsible for our 
belief that our figures are low. 


Parents able to secure medical and surgical 
eare for their children will usually do so, if 
appealed to by the teacher, who can best show 
them the mental handicap under which a de- 
fective child is laboring. In every commu- 
nity, there are civic organizations whose help 
can be secured for the child unable to secure 
attention from private physicians. 


3. Permanent Immunization Against Diph- 
theria. It is an established fact that 95 per 
cent of children can be rendered permanently 
immune to diphtheria by treatment with a 
harmless laboratory product called toxin-anti- 
_ toxin. 

It is given in three weekly doses, is harm- 
less and produces no sore or scar. 


In a small percentage of children above ten 
years of age there is a slight reaction for a 
few hours such as you have in typhoid im- 
munization. 


Up until the first of June, 1923, there were 
immunized against diphtheria in Pennsylvania 
under the direct supervision of the State De- 
partment of Health free of charge, 42,519 chil- 
dren of school age. On that date, the free 
distribution of toxin-antitoxin was discontinu- 
ed, owing to a lack of appropriation of funds 
for this purpose during this biennial period. 


By the application of another fund, under 

the control of the Secretary of Health, the 
' free distribution of toxin-antitoxin for chil- 
dren of pre-school age (six months up to and 
including six years of age) was begun on 
August 1, 1923. By December 20, 1923, 36,051 
children of this group have been immunized 
under supervision of the Department by local 
physicians and civic organizations. This free 
distribution still continues and in most coun- 
ties of the State active campaigns have been 
or are now in progress. In many instances, 


90 to 100 per cent of children in boroughs 
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and townships have accepted the offer and been 
treated. Lackawanna and Luzerne counties 
with 7,702 and 6,191 immunizations, respective- 
ly lead the list of counties. 

In addition, 13,304 children of school age 
have been given immunizing treatment by lo- 
cal school boards, boards of health and civic 
organizations in that same time. These fig- 
ures show a total of 91,874 children immuniz- 
ed through the efforts of the State Depart- 
ment of Health since the beginning of its 
campaign against diphtheria. 

It is to be remembered that this total does 
not include children immunized in private 
practice by physicians who have purchased 
their material directly from commercial houses. 
Furthermore, the figures do not include Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh. In both these cities 
the Health Departments are intensively en- 
gaged in the same fight against diphtheria. If 
the same proportionate number of children of 
pre-school age will have been immunized 
against diphtheria, six years from now a 
school population comparatively free from the 
danger of contracting the most deadly of all 
the common diseases of childhood will be en- 
tering the schools of Pennsylvania. 

For children of school age, toxin-antitoxin is 
furnished at forty-five cents per individual 
(three doses). 

The Department urges every teacher to 
boost the procedure and endeavor to have her 
school board take up the matter with the local 
health authorities. Correspondence is invited 
and literature will be sent on application to 
the State Department of Health, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 





“WHEN A FELLER NEEDS A FRIEND” 
College President: 
“Such lack of preparation is a shame; 
Of course the high school teacher is to blame.” 
High School Teacher: 
“By Hen! Odds bodykins! The boy’s a fool! 
The fault, of course, is with the grammar 
school.” 
Grammar School Teacher: 

“Poor kindergarten blockhead! And they call 
That preparation. Worse than none at all.” 
Kindergarten Teacher: 

“Never such lack of preparation did I see; 
What sort of person can the mother be?” 
Mother: 


“You stupid child! But then you’re not to 
blame; 
Your father’s family are all the same.” 














The Radiant Teacher 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


Professor of Education, Southwestern Normal School, 
California, Pa. 


HERE are certain personal and profes- 
sional qualities that are expected in 
every good teacher. The successful 

modern instructor must be well dressed, 
physically able, mentally keen, educationally 
competent, socially efficient and professionally 
conscientious. But these attributes do not be- 
gin to cover the possibilities of excellence in a 
high-ranking classroom instructor. There is 
something seated deeply within and express- 
ing itself in every outward performance that 
represents the consummate attribute of the 
supremely qualified teacher; it is the purpose 
of this paper to define precisely and explain 
briefly this commendable personal and instruc- 
tional asset. It is the author’s aim to help 
ambitious teachers to conceive clearly and to 
acquire as completely as possible this finest 
and most precious characteristic of human na- 
ture. RADIANCE. Is it attainable? What 
are the constituent elements? How can we 
analyze it and classify its describable parts? 
What kind of training and what type of exer- 
cise will develop human radiance? 


We have numerous examples of radiance on 
a large scale. Great civilizations stand out 
and radiate over the pages of history. Chal- 
dean splendor, Roman power, Renaissance 
brilliance and American industrial efficiency 
are shining examples of transcendent radiance. 
The Athens of Pericles, the England of Eliza- 
beth and the great educational awakening of 
the United States under Horace Mann are ex- 
amples of radiating epochs. In our profes- 
sional calendar, American Education Week, 
Music Week and Good Speech Week illustrate 
well radiance applied to special educational 
enterprises. In all of these the personal equa- 
tion is a vital force. 


What is radiance as found in individuals? 
Is it smiling, displaying fine manners, con- 
versing fluently, bestowing praise on our asso- 
ciates, spending money freely among our 
friends, appearing excessively humble or de- 
cidedly superior? Does it presuppose a vivid 
imagination, reassuring benignity, buoyant en- 
thusiasm, insatiable ambition, a sense of mast- 
ery, the spirit of service and sacrifice? Yes, 
but its source-springs are deeper than these. 





The component ingredients of human radiance 
are physical, mental, emotional, social, ethical 
and professional. No further analysis can be 
supplied here, but it is patent that a detailed 
account could be given of the factors effective 
in producing this ideal type of personality. 
And these elements are subject to control, 
conscious training along lines corresponding 
to the above classes of factors resulting in 
a large contribution to the total effect in the 
construction of a strong character and a strik- 
ing personality. It follows then that radiance 
can be acquired by bodily exercise, intellectual 
discipline, cultivation of the feelings, adapta- 
tion to our group, development of a sensitive 
conscience and specific occupational training. 
Radiance is the crystallization and aggregate 
result of a well controlled and all-round edu- 
cation. Nature provides the basis, but on this 
structure nurture builds the part which func- 
tions in daily life. 


Radiance is a valuable possession in any 
profession, and we have radiant persons in 
every walk of life and in every community; 
but this attribute is especially desirable in 
teachers. Also the teaching process is par- 
ticularly suited to the cultivation of the con- 
tributing factors in the acquisition of radi- 
ance. We have many historic exemplars of 
radiant living, but the calling of teaching has 
probably contributed most to the ranks of 
radiant characters. Socrates, Christ, Quin- 
tilian, Abelard, Pestalozzi, Thomas Arnold, 
William James and G. Stanley Hall are just 
a few outstanding cases in the teaching pro- 
fession, which is inherently a radiant profes- 
sion. The radiant teacher must be scholarly, 
friendly, cheerful, discreet, loyal, magnetic, in- 
spiring and convincing. Civilization would 
advance more rapidly than it does if we had 
such teachers in every schoolhouse. 

There can be specializations in radiant teach- 
ing according to the grade level and the char- 
acter of the school. The primary teacher 
needs understanding of and sympathy for 
little children and a smile that never vanishes. 
She must love childhood and react toward it 
with spontaneous affection and gentleness. The 
instructor in the middle grades requires a high 
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degree of firmness and force and a mastery 
of the technique of drill and drive. The 
junior high school teacher must know the pe- 
culiarities of adolescent youth and conduct his 
classes with vivacity, contagious inspiration 
and unquestionable sincerity. In the senior 
high school appreciation of the personal prob- 
lems of young manhood and womanhood, re- 
lentless application to the business of serious 
study and effective instruction in the stand- 
ards of living for young adults are the most 
urgent qualifications of instructors. In the 
rural schools teachers must have an unshak- 
able preference for country life, and they must 
enter wholeheartedly into the pursuits peculiar 
to rural people, helping to improve conditions 
and encouraging a state of contentment to- 
ward the opportunity to lead productive and 
wholesome lives on the farms and in the small 
villages. The city teacher must be urban by 
training if not by nativity and should be thor- 
oughly familiar with the advantages and 
dangers attending daily contact with the 
throbbing life and endless, interesting events 
of the large centers of population. 


Then, too, there will be specialized radiance 
according to the subject taught. The health 
expert must radiate vigor, enthusiasm and hy- 
gienic perfection. The teacher of physical 
education must be the incarnation of the prin- 
ciples of living which he advocates if his in- 
fluence is to be widely felt among his students. 
To teach one thing and to live another is to 
disqualify anyone from continuous promotion 
in the teaching profession. The teacher of 
English should be saturated with literary lore 
and skilled in the best usages of correct lan- 
guage forms. He should be not merely well 
read but incurably addicted to the delightful 
practice of spending pleasant nights and profit- 
able days in the company of gigantic minds as 
they are revealed in beautiful books. Particu- 
larly should the English teacher of today be 
steeped in the literature that is recent, pur- 
poseful and gripping—essays, novels, dramas 
and poems dealing with the crucial issues of 
current life. The teacher of the social studies 
ought to be a well trained student of the his- 
torical development of the race, an interpreter 
of the economic and sociological principles that 
govern the operation of our social order; but 
most of all he should be a living example of 
good citizenship and group co-operation. The 
music instructor, the art expert, the mathe- 
matics specialist, each in his turn must be 
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not only saturated in the content of his own 
subject but passionately imbued with a pro- 
found feeling of the life-giving power of his 
own teaching. The test of radiancy in the in- 
structor is the effect on the lives of young stu- 
dents, whether or not they are being stimu- 
lated to more earnest effort and buoyed up 
with the satisfaction emanating from minor 
successes along the way. The radiant teacher 
gets results, the unmeasurable spiritual as 
well as the quantitatively measurable results. 
The radiant teacher has a commanding physi- 
cal bearing, an inexhaustible energy of mind, 
clear resonant voice, an alert, resourceful na- 
ture, driving force, animation, zeal and dili- 
gence. The radiant teacher has a tenacious 
grip on big’ ideas, flexibility in the technique 
of instruction, sympathetic tolerance toward 
all classes of children, an abundant reserve of 
vitality, vast supplies of valuable information 
and ideals that draw him everlastingly for- 
ward. 


In these days of hectic rush after credit units 
let us not forget the higher qualitative attri- 
butes of the well equipped teacher. Pennsyl- 
vania must lead not only in the number of 
teachers with standard preparation in the for- 
mal and traditional sense, but also in the realm 
where measuring sticks and figures are im- 
potent to indicate merit. Pennsylvania is rap- 
idly becoming the radiant star among the 
states educationally, but her luster will be 
most brilliant only when there are radiant 
teachers as well as certificated employees in 
every classroom. To have graduates of pro- 
fessional institutions in our schools is un- 
flinchingly necessary, but to place our chil- 
dren under the care of enlightened and conse- 
crated teachers should be the ultimate goal 
of our public school leaders. 





WHY USE CANNON BALLS TO KILL 
SNOWBIRDS? 


Are you worsted in a fight? 

Are you cheated of your right? 
Laugh it off. 

Don’t make tragedies of trifles, 

Don’t shoot butterflies with rifles— 
Laugh it off. 


Does your work get into kinks? 
Are you near all sorts of brinks? 
. Laugh it off. 
If it’s sanity you’re after, 
There’s no recipe like laughter— 
Laugh it off. 
—Modern Methods 
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Uniform Taxation" 


EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, LL.D. 


Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University, 
New York City, N. Y. 


OUR President, Mr. J. G. Pierson, has 

\ done me the honor to ask me to speak 

on the financial aspect of your educa- 

tional problem in order that I may tell you, 

if I can, how you may realize the admirable 

aims of your splendid State program of edu- 
cation. 


There are two distinct phases of your prob- 
lem. First, there is the technical phase of 
teaching and second, there is the practical 
side of providing ways and means, the sinews, 
not of war but of peace. You school directors 
are called upon to provide these sinews. While 
you have made astounding progress during the 
last generation in the material side of school 
equipment, in the beauty and convenience of 
school buildings and in the provisions for the 
improvement of teachers, yet as compared with 
the great need of your children you have ac- 
complished but little. Educational facilities 
in this state and in all our states are meager 
indeed when we consider our financial ability. 
Pennsylvania is almost the wealthiest of our 
states. There is no lack of abundant resources. 
Your wealth is sufficient for all needs, but 
Pennsylvania has failed to marshall her re- 
sources to meet her needs. 


You have a fiscal system that was good in 
its day, seventy-five years ago, but it does not 
fill the bill today. It is no longer adequate. 
You should get the right kind of bottle for 
the new kind of wine and fit the fiscal system 
to your economic needs. 


All government shows a four-fold progress: 
First, it was simply repressive and stamped 
out bad things. It killed malefactors, stopped 
plagues and repelled enemies. This kind of 
government cost but little. Then, it advanced 
to the preventive stage where it sought to de- 
ter people from doing wrong. It prevented 
crime and disease. This work cost more than 
mere repression. In the third stage, the gov- 
ernment sought to improve conditions, to make 
people willing to do good things, such as, to 
establish reformatories and deepen harbors 
and waterways. With these developments in 





* Abstract of address delivered Feb. 6, 1924 before the 
— State School Directors’ Association, Harris- 
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government the costs mounted steadily. We 
are now in the fourth stage: the creative stage, 
where the government constructs new things 
and develops by the process of educating (lit- 
erally, drawing out) the latent powers of its 
people. In this stage there are limitless fields 
of possibilities, with correspondingly mounting 
costs. Our needs have grown immensely and 
our government seeks to supply those increas- 
ing needs. 


We now believe that education in a modern 
democracy is a life-long process and we are 
demanding the expenditure of a continually in- 
creasing vast amount of money to give every 
child his right to develop every ability lying 
dormant within him. We have plenty of boys 
and girls as well as men and women with abil- 
ity who need opportunity. 

Early governments for weary centuries, un- 
der the garb of give and take wrung money 
from their subjects on the ground of affording 
them protection. In early Pennsylvania pub- 
lic enterprises were financed by largesses from 
individuals. Later, moral responsibilities were 
converted into legal obligations and the gov- 
ernment collected money from those “whose 
hearts were willing” but it found some people 
obdurate and so had to resort to assessment 
and taxation. People would rather give up 
anything than their money, but as the govern- 
ment came to need more money it became 
more and more necessary for it to tax. Ac- 
cordingly it devised new kinds of taxation, 
such as poll or per capita taxes requiring 
every voter to pay, and then taxes on prop- 
erty, the visible evidence of wealth. 

After the panic of 1837, Pennsylvania felt 
the need of more money and, since her people 
did not like direct property taxes, she, as the 
first of the states, devised the corporation tax, 
a tax on artificial persons, such as banks and 


‘railway companies. Since 1840, she has de- 


rived most of her revenue from these taxes on 
corporations plus business licenses. She did 
not assess every man upon his entire property, 
but only upon his land and real estate. In 
this she was wise as the court proved. 


You can’t tax a man successfully on his 
personal property for that takes wings and 
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flies away. Land and real estate stay. Thus 
under the general property tax A is hit while 
B escapes. After a while, however, Penn- 
sylvania inevitably came to feel the pinch of 
insufficient revenues and, although her wealth 
increased Aladdin-like in proportion to her 
real estate and while she produced many 
rich men, such as Carnegie, Rockefeller, Frick 
and Schwab, they paid only an infinitesimal 
proportion of taxes as compared with the own- 
ers of real estate. Their huge incomes were 
derived from other kinds of property. Evi- 
dently, Pennsylvania was not keeping up with 
the march of progress. 

Acting on the principle that it is right for 
a government to take its proper share of the 
increase of wealth, you did establish inherit- 
ance taxes and taxes on automobiles but you 
did not take the modern view of what wealth 
is and you fell behind such progressive states 
as New York and Massachusetts. What is 
wealth? In America, we have considered it as 
capital and say Mr. So-and-so is worth $10,- 
000,000. In England, however, financiers con- 
sider wealth as income and rate a man in 
terms of so-many-pounds a year of income. 
Even our own progressive business men rate 
themselves on how much they make, i. e., in 
terms of profits of their business. But your 
laws still tax a man on the property he has. 
We have not adjusted our taxation ideas to 
modern economic ideas. 


It took the world war to pry us away from 
the idea of the property tax—tax on land and 
real estate—and to accept income and excess 
profits taxes. Involuntarily, unconsciously, we 
turned right-about-face and _ substituted in- 
come taxes for property taxes. We all see that 
the old system of taxation based upon property 
no longer corresponds to the equities of the 
case. We see that the old property tax lets the 
lawyer with a $50,000 to $100,000 a year in- 
come go free and that the architect, the en- 
gineer and the railroad president, if he spends 
all he makes, does not pay one cent of tax. 
Fifteen states, realizing this, have adopted in- 
come tax laws. 

In 19238, the federal government received 
$1,680,000,000 from income taxes. Of this 
huge amount, Pennsylvania paid nearly 10 
per cent, which is more than that paid by any 
other state except New York. Pennsylvania 
groans under the burden of raising 60-70 
million dollars a year for her own use but 
easily pays 168 million to Washington! Penn- 
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sylvania could easily raise 30-40 million dol- 
lars a year from sources completely untouched 
and could then give half of that amount back 
to local communities for schools, roads and 
public health! Pennsylvania fails completely 
to tax her abundant resources! By a small state 
income tax like that in New York or Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania could produce abun- 
dant revenues for all public purposes and no 
one would feel it a real burden. 

There is another phase of this problem. 
Pennsylvania was the first to develop corpora- 
tion taxes—taxes on fictitious persons or as- 
semblages of capital, such as, banks, toll and 
canal companies, railroads, insurance compan- 
ies and public utilities—and about 1845 ordi- 
nary business began to assume the corporate 
form. Soon the greater part of all mercantile 
and manufacturing business was done in that 
form. Now it was perfectly natural that a state 
would go slow in taxing those corporations 
when they were young and small and that it 
would grant exemptions on a certain amount 
of stock held within the state. But why should 
corporations when they come to a lusty matu- 
rity always be treated like little children? 


In New York several years ago the voters 
determined that the investors in corporations 
should pay their fair share of the expenses of 
government and they levied a mercantile and 
a manufacturing tax and extended the cor- 
poration tax to ordinary business. New York 
now derives from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 
a year in addition to that derived from 
the sources by which Pennsylvania de- 
rives her entire state revenues. Pennsylvania 
has lagged behind. You have had no one to 
take the lead in this movement. You are pretty 
well satisfied, but you have growing needs in 
education and transportation that demand a 
revision of your revenue system. You need a 
Governor or an expert or a band of individuals 
to start this movement. It is bound to come. 
My point is this: you are no better and no 
worse than other people. You are good people 
and in time will solve this problem right. You 
can’t be fooled all the time. What you should 
do is to elaborate a sound, sensible revenue pro- 
gram and put it over. You have the experience 
of New York and other states to guide you and 
you are not handicapped as New York was 
with the remnants of an old property tax. 

In Pennsylvania you have an immense 
amount of untapped wealth and it is only fair 


(Continued on page 417) 
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SELLING THE SCHOOLS TO THE 
PUBLIC 


JOSEPH D. 0’DONNELL 
Reporter of School Activities for the Standard-Sentinel, 
Hazleton, Pa. 

I know of no city in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania where the newspapers give more pub- 
licity to the schools and school activities than 
in Hazleton. The schools of Hazleton are be- 
ing “sold” to the public. Sounds strange, does 
it not? The story follows: 

A. D. Thomas, Superintendent of Schools, 
and the members of the Board of Education of 
Hazleton have been convinced for some years 
that the average citizen knows little about the 
schools of his city. In the new educational era 
the citizens who were the school children a 
generation ago do not understand the change 
that has come. 

They have all too frequently concluded that 
these new and necessary methods are “fads 
and frills.’ The taxpayers of the Hazleton 
community are practically sold today on mod- 
ern educational methods and the newspapers 
have played a large part in bringing about 
this fine understanding on the part of the 
public. The means is simply a consistent pub- 
licity program in which these new methods 
are explained. 

Perhaps, to a schoolman in a district where 
the newspapers seem somewhat antagonistic, 
newspaper co-operation of a type that could 
bring about such a condition seems unusual. 
From the standpoint of a newspaperman, let 
me say, it is the natural sequence of events. 
If the newspapers in your community are not 
co-operating 100 per cent with your schools, 
the blame can doubtless be fixed by placing 
half of it on the schoolmen and the other half 
on the newsmen. 

To explain, let me begin at the top of the 
school organization, which is frequently at the 
bottom of the trouble. I know school superin- 
tendents and officials who are as hard to ap- 
proach as a metropolitan bank president— 
some even harder. I have found that men of 
this type never have anything “to say for pub- 
lication” unless it will bring them personal 
glory or help them “politically.” I quote the 
last word because it does not belong in the 
school business. Men of this character are fast 
disappearing and the men who are taking their 
— are putting the good of the children 

rst. 

Now, a news gatherer is quite as human as 
most other folks, although some good people 
hold opinions to the contrary. He will react, 
Mr. Schoolman, according to the kind of treat- 
ment given him. If you withhold facts, when 
it is within your power to make them known, 
he will withhold favorable publicity when it 
is within his power to give it to you and your 
interests. If you will show him consideration, 
he will reciprocate. If you refuse to show it, 
he will retaliate. All this is natural—he is 
just human. 

Confidence begets confidence and friendship 
begets friendship in dealing with newspaper- 
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men just as in dealing with men in any other 
line of business. A real newspaperman will 
never, under any circumstances, violate a con- 
fidence and he will go the limit for a friend. 
Educating children is a business today. It has 
been placed on a business basis and school 
publicity is as important to school success as 
advertising is important to the success of the 
merchant. 

The news columns of the papers of Hazleton 
are wide open to the schoolmen of our city be- 
cause the news gatherers have found the edu- 
cators willing to co-operate. The office of Su- 
perintendent Thomas or that of any of his 
subordinates is easy of access. No informa- 
tion regarding school activities is withheld. Su- 


_ pervisors, principals and teachers who obtain 


valuable school publicity are praised instead of 
being frowned upon, as I have known to be the 
case in some other districts. Jealousy does 
not exist. Each is too big, in his own way, to 
be jealous of the other. 

Every teachers’ meeting has its own report- 
er, a teacher who is responsible for a full ac- 
count appearing in the newspapers and these 
articles must appear in the first newspaper 
published after the meeting. The public gets 
the account while it is still news. 

Not only are the teachers and officials con- 
tributing valuable school publicity but the 
pupils are also interested and take an active 
part. In a recent pre-election campaign for 
the floating of a $600,000 bond issue for the 
erection of a new high school, it would be dif- 
ficult to decide whether the most appealing 
publicity came from the schoolmen or the 
school children. When first announced, public 
opinion seemed against the loan and it looked 
as though the loan would be defeated by a 
large majority. A simple but effective pub- 
licity program was carried out and the loan 
went over the top by a 5 to 1 vote. 

A novel means of school publicity is “High 
School Life,” published every Thursday during 
the school term in the Hazleton Standard-Sen- 
tinel. It is a newspaper within a newspaper 
and is prepared and edited by pupils of the 
Hazleton Senior and Junior High Schools. The 
paper covers the bottom half of each side of 
a newspaper page and when cut and folded is 
a complete miniature four-page newspaper, 
one-fourth the size of the regular daily. “High 
School Life” is a valuable means of school 
publicity as it contains interesting articles 
covering high school activities. ; 

What has been done in Hazleton to sell the 
schools to the public through the newspapers 
can be done in your community. Schoolmen 
will find newsmen willing to do their part. It 
is easy to obtain valuable school publicity if 
you will co-operate with the newspapers and 
if you do this you will find when you come 
before your citizens with a building program 
or school improvement measure that requires 
a large expenditure of money that your school 
publicity has been a convincing sales talk. 

Just remember that education today is a 
business, school publicity is a necessity and co- 
operation is the price, 


















THE P. S. E. A—A DEMOCRATIC 
ORGANIZATION 


“How am / represented at the conventions 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion?” is a fair and just question for every 
member of the P. S. E. A. who has paid a 
dollar of “pedagogically” earned money for 
membership to ask. Sometimes—contrary to 
the classic phrase—the woods conceal the trees. 
It is the purpose of this article to trace tree 
by tree and step by step your ballot through 
the forest of parliamentary procedure until 
it emerges boldly into the spaces cleared for 


action in the House of Delegates or the meet-— 


ings of the Executive Council. 


Sometime, probably in the fall, the presi- 
dent of your Local Branch of the P. S. E. A. 
called a meeting, which you of course attended 
as a good teacher interested in the organiza- 
tion and welfare of all teachers should do. 
There you elected a delegate or delegates to the 
annual convention, one for every hundred mem- 
bers in your local association. Those dele- 
gates might be any members of your local 
branch whom you chose to elect,—teacher, 
supervisor, principal or superintendent. Time 
passed, and as you read your December JouR- 
NAL the program for the annual convention 
looked so attractive, the special railroad rate 
seemed so reasonable and the time—Christmas 
vacation—seemed so opportune that you de- 
cided to attend the convention and see for your- 
self how the wheels of the P. S. E. A. organi- 
zation go round. 


Did the fact that you had already helped | 


elect a delegate mean that you should have no 
further representation at the convention? By 
no means. You enrolled at headquarters and 
received a white ribbon badge identifying you 
as a member of the P. S. E. A. This admit- 
ted you to the one of the nine department meet- 
ings in which you were especially interested. 
The scope of the nine departments is so dis- 
tributed that one will certainly appeal to you, 
be it county superintendence, district superin- 
tendence, college and teacher training, graded 
school, high school, music, rural school, super- 
vising principals or vocational education and 
practical arts. 


The department which you chose to attend 
held its annual business meeting at the same 
time as did the other departments and you 
elected the departmental officers. The presi- 
dent of your department automatically be- 
came a member of the Executive Council, 
a body whose business it is, by called meet- 
ings, to keep the association running smoothly 
throughout the year. Besides electing the de- 
partmental officers, and thereby a member of 
the executive council, you also nominated and 
elected a member of the association to be pre- 
sented to the House of Delegates as your de- 
partment’s nominee for President of the P. S. 
E. A. This candidate need not necessarily be 
a member of your department. In the same 
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manner each department chose a nominee for 
second vice president of the P. S. E. A. 


Now you have fulfilled your duties as a con- 
scientious member and may wander at will sip- 
ping and tasting the choice thoughts of the 
foremost educators of the country unless you 
have been chosen a delegate and wear the blue 
ribbon, not to indicate that you are a prize 
person but a privileged individual. Only those 
who wear the blue ribbon may sit in the House 
of Delegates. 


These delegates come from three sources 
only: the State Department of Public In- 
struction sends one, each of the nine depart- 
ments of the P. S. E. A. sends one and the 
remainder of the delegates are the represen- 
tatives, each of 100 members of the P. S. E. A. 
in local branches, similar to your own. These 
delegates nominate and elect by ballot mem- 
bers of the Committees on Resolutions and 
Legislation. They ballot upon the nominees 


-for president and second vice president pre- 


sented by the nine departments. They have 
the right to make additional nominations for 
president and second vice president from the 
floor of the House. Finally, they bring before 
the House questions and problems in which 
the Association should be interested. 

Now to summarize—for we have blazed 
our way through that forest and we hope the 
trees are not such a confused blur as they were 
—your local branch elects delegates who in 
the House elect the president and second vice 
president of the P. S. E. A. whom you and 
other members in departments assembled, nom- 
inated. The delegates also nominate and elect 
members of the Legislative and Resolutions 
Committees. The presidents of the nine de- 
partments together with the president and two 
vice presidents of the P. S. E. A. and the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction make up 
the Executive Council. The first vice presi- 
dent is not elected, for the president the pre- 
ceding year becomes ex officio first vice presi- 
dent for the current year. The State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction is ex officio a 
member of the Executive Council. 

Doesn’t it strike you that this is a pretty 
good example of Lincoln’s definition of de- 
mocracy? And that the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association of teachers, for teachers 
and by teachers should be a growing force 
for the improvement of teachers’ welfare and 
the advancement of educational progress in 
Pennsylvania?—R. S. T. 





We all are blind until we see 
That, in the human plan, 
Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man. 
Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the world unless 
The builder also grows. 
—Edwin Markham 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE 

At the call of the President, Doctor Ezra 
Lehman, the 1924 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, 10 South Market Square, Har- 
risburg, Saturday morning, February 9 at 
10:00 A. M. 

Those present were: Ezra Lehman,’ Ship- 
pensburg; J. George Becht, Harrisburg; A. 
J. Blewitt, East Stroudsburg; James R. Gilli- 
gan, Scranton; George A. Grim, Nazareth; 
John A. H. Keith, Indiana; Victor Oswald, 
Hazleton; George D. Robb, Altoona; Joseph 
I. Stubbs, West Grove and J. N. Waugaman, 
Scottdale. 

Absent but accounted for: William M. David- 
son, Pittsburgh and Ben G. Graham, New 
Castle. 

There were present also: John C. Diehl, 
Erie, Second Vice President and Chairman 
of the Committee on Local Arrangements for 
the Erie Convention of the Association; John 
C. Wagner, Carlisle, Treasurer; and the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association. 


I. Report of the Executive Secretary 
1. Membership 
The paid membership in* the Association from July 
1, 1923 to February 1 was 47,775, which is 95.8% of 
the 49,843 certificated public school teachers of the State. 
The membership, by years, since the Association reorgan- 
ized December 30, 1920 is as follows: 


PERIOD MEMBERS TEACHERS q 
July 1, 1920-June 30, 1921.. 34,627 45,000 (Est.) 77 
July 1, 1921-June 30, 1922.. 42,256 45,436 93 
July 1, 1922-June 30, 1923.. 47,703 48,000 98 


We have satisfactory membership in every county of 
the State and in all but two of the independent districts. 
With the officers of these two local branches, we are 
doing follow-up work. 

2. Circulation of the Jeurnal 

The number of copies, cost of editions, receipts from 

advertising and net cost are shown in the following table: 


NO. ADS. COST NET COST 
Sept, cscwwecs 54,000 $1274.47 $2462.12 $1187.65 
OS monerrcre 54,000 1588.09 2537.84 949.75 
INOW wesc nx sig vs 54,000 1536.27 2534.04 997.77 
Leer ee 57,000 1671.58 2648.68 977.10 
Tae” pacer 55,000 1466.10 2541.42 1075.32 
ROD eswsasiens 55,000 1960.92 


Each number of the Journat since last September has 
consisted of 64 pages plus 4 cover pages. The official 
program of the Philadelphia Convention, published as a 
special edition of the JourNnaL, contained 32 pages. 

3. Cost of the Philadelphia Convention 
An itemized report showed the following totals: 


AM eave cece eek cmtile cso lene wees cede $ 262 90 
Coptic ark TEM CA Rs nao a ci5s 0 ioe bis Serres ees 7 75 
Hotel and Traveling Expenses.............++0++ 464 97 
Philadelphia Orchestra Concert.............++++ 1,050 00 
PIE A Ge Gace ns cue ereeactdesweceucneens os 533 45 
GeANENE as 6 eon chic c anetecueranasiautenenaaaats 1,409 48 
Stenographic Report of Meetings of House of 
MIPIGHMIER. cos cece chntcaeednncanc ees as es 79 80 
Typing Manuscripts of Speakers.............. 5 70 


Total $3,814 05 


Louis Nusbaum, chairman of the committee on local 
arrangements of the Philadelphia convention, reported on 
January 29, 1924 that after all bills had been paid he 
had a balance of $512.00 of the $1,500.00 appropriated 
by the Philadelphia Board of Education, which he would 
return to the Board. 


II. Budget for 1924 

After a careful consideration of each item 
of the budget, Mr. Keith moved that the bud- 
get be approved with specific approval of the 
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soit schedule. Seconded by Mr. Grim. Car- 
ried. 


Estimated Receipts 


February 1, Balance on hand .............. $57,191 43 
MEREIOTENI DUE oo 5o0i 3 is oe cect dean iee ee ,000 00 
Advertising in the JOURNAL .........eieeee: 17,000 00 
Interest on Treasurer’s Daily Balances...... 1,000 00 
Miscellaneous Subscriptions to JouRNAL...... 1,300 00 


State Appropriation for distributing the JourNAL 
to 2,587 School Board Secretaries: 
Amount due for June 1-Dec. 1 


oe panier + Bee tars $1,750 00 
Amount due for 1924........... 3,500 00 
———._ 5,250 00 
Miscellaneous Receigte <<< ccsccccccccecscn 200 00 


$127,941 43 
Estimated Disbursements 





Annual Convention (Erie)...........eeeees- $ 5,000 00 
Auditing Books of Treasurer and the Trustees 
OF the Pormanent Puss... cccciceccecces 14 00 
Committees: 
ROE CPOE ER OEE ET TCT $500 00 
Mental Measurement ............+. 400 00 
Coordination of Junior High School 
Curriculum and College Entrance 
HOtQUWOHIGWHS: So cecccccccceceste 00 00 
—— 1,100 00 
Departmental budgets (9 @ $25.00).......... 225 00 
Dues to other organizations: 
National Education Assn. ......... $100 00 
Educational Press Assn. of America. 5 00 
Service Bureau of State Education 
MUO. cavxedsuvaccadeaneusgers 80 00 
National Organization of Executive . 
Secys. of State Education Assns.. 10 00 
Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce.. 25 00 
: ——— 320 00 
Equipment: 
POI. nk. Ses tiietcnedns $ 250 00 
GO edu taddnadewcudanadtadade 550 00 
800 00 
Extra Clerical Assistance: 
PIE an aides Sees Sede $ 670 00 
MIR i are de aise ale@one oom notumten we 250 00 
— 920 00 
Préiant snd Ragree od oi. Steere ante ace 50 00 
NOG aiaa dead ola eee Bo <5 sai kun wae scues Same 32 00 
DR UNOT a oiis Sain Gee tens ae eeeawintid 70 00 
TRUE ONOUEOD once acicglaa heveecccenccnre wee 120 00 
WAM ROWER 8 oo orc cca esebciceceveradue 40 00 
Miscellaneous expense of JourNaL, half-tone 
GUM OMe nace kccgaduedecnuaeue cadees 175 00 
PUMA occ sac ctawencccan cau cuntencnecorde 950 09 
Printing and Mailing JournaL (10 numbers).. 27,000 00 
Printitig: ad Stationery «occ. sccecccndecdeee 560 00 
Geis 3 SO ON GON a oc ch dnttinndesanes 720 00 
Rental on Safety Deposit Box for Treasurer 
OF PEMMEMONS PONG ov cieicecioadiiceeuwes 3 00 
Salaries: 
Executive Secretary ............. $7,500 00 
TE EE ke as ose ohm 2,062 50 
SOCIO aac ence rma tl cceveckedes 1,440 00 
SOCUTMNOD fossa Sauls woew cused 1,140 00 
LO EEO REO Tree oD ee 960 00 
MEOMIND I a daa Saiyan decode ates 500 00 
—— 13,602 50 
Speakers for Convention Districts ........... 500 00 
State Delegates to the . A. Convention, 
WRSMNE El Be ccccgdascdecedcaceste 1,200 00 
Supplies: 
MOCOUIODE ais 6 ons Uicilavtesces $ 150 00 
WE cccan exe ante hei oun widest 375 00 
—_—— 525 00 
Telephone and Telegraph ................... 200 00 
Traveling Expenses 
Rwwcutive COMM <accscccctae se $ 2,000 00 
Executive Secretary .......cccce. ,500 
——__ 3,500 00 
Transfer to Permanent Fund................ $ 20,000 00 
"TOtG) PHOUNCOIIIE 60's oa. o ons os vineceweee. $ 77,626 50 
GMO IE coool es wdaaceuces eek 50,314 93 


$127,941 43 


III. The Permanent Fund 
After discussion, Mr. Robb moved that $20,- 
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000 be transferred to the Trustees of the Per- 
manent Fund. Seconded by Mr. Gilligan and 
unanimously carried. 

The Executive Secretary stated that there 
was a vacancy in the Board of Trustees of the 
Permanent Fund caused by the expiration of 
the term of Miss Beulah A. Fenimore. Mr. 
Gilligan moved that Miss Fenimore be reap- 
pointed to the Board of Trustees of the Per- 
manent Fund for a term of 6 years, from Janu- 
ary 1, 1923. Mr. Robb seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Keith moved that the bond of the Treas- 
urer of the Permanent Fund be fixed at 
$50,000. 

Mr. Gilligan amended the motion by moving 
that the Treasurer of the Permanent Fund be 
bonded for the full amount of money he holds 
at the time of transfer. The motion, as amend- 
ed, was duly seconded and carried. 


IV. Plan of Electing State Delegates to the 
N. E. A. Summer Convention 

The Executive Secretary read a communi- 
cation from Robert E. Laramy, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Altoona, in which he stated 
that the present plan of electing delegates was 
not a representative one, and that the basis of 
election should be the different grades of ser- 
vice. 

The Executive Secretary stated that in ad- 
dition to the delegates from the various grades 
of service, the nine presidents of departments 
would be equally as representative. 

Mr. Stubbs moved that the President appoint 
a committee to study and consider this ques- 
tion and submit a plan or report at the next 
meeting of the House of Delegates. Mr. Robb 
seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The Executive Secretary reported that Miss 
Caroline A. Patterson, Pittsburgh, who had 
been elected a delegate to the N. E. A. Con- 
vention, had declined the appointment, owing 
to ill health. 

Mr. Keith nominated Mr. J. I. Stubbs to 
take the place of Miss Patterson. Mr. Robb 
seconded the nomination. No other nomina- 
tions being offered, Mr. Stubbs was elected as 
a delegate. 


V. The Re-Valuation of the State Retirement 
System in 1924 

Mr. Keith, a member of the P. S. E. A. com- 
mittee on legislation, reported on the re-valu- 
ation of the Retirement System to be made in 
1924 in accordance with the provisions of the 
law creating the system. He concluded his 
remarks by making the following motion: That 
the President and the Secretary are authorized 
and directed to keep in touch with this matter 
of re-valuation of the funds of the Retirement 
System and to take whatever action they deem 
advisable, even to calling together the Execu- 
tive Council for a special meeting. Mr. Stubbs 
seconded the moticn, which was unanimously 
adopted. 
VI. Erie Convention, 1924 


Mr. Keith moved that the dates December 
29-31 be accepted for the annual meeting of 
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the Association. Mr. Robb seconded the mo- 
tion. Unanimously carried. 

As a drawing and holding feature, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary suggested that a special ex- 
cursion be arranged for Thursday, January 1, 
to Niagara Falls. 

Mr. Stubbs moved that the suggestion be 
approved. Seconded by Mr. Oswald. Carried. 

Mr. John C. Diehl, Superintendent of 
Schools, Erie, who has been appointed Chair- 
man of the Committee on Local Arrangements 
for the Erie Convention by the President, re- 
ported that committees similar to those for the 
Philadelphia Convention had been appointed 
and that one meeting of the chairmen of the 
various committees had been held. 

The Academy High School with a seating 
capacity of 1,512 was suggested as the place 
for holding the general sessions, also for de- 
partmental and sectional meetings. The cafe- 
teria will be in service which will accommodate 
six hundred people. 

The Lawrence Hotel was designated as hotel 
headquarters. 

Mr. Diehl stated that the local committee 
was arranging for a concert. 

At this time the Executive Secretary read a 
memorandum of agreement between the P. S. 
E. A. and the Erie Committee on Local Ar- 
rangements, stipulating the responsibilities of 
each party. 

Mr. Robb moved that the memorandum of 
agreement be accepted. Seconded and carried. 

Mr. Diehl spoke further stating that the 
Board of Education would appropriate funds 
to help defray the expenses of the local com- 
mittee. 

It was suggested that the local committee 
in connection with the Executive Secretary 
plan for a special train for Erie. 


VII. Themes for Erie Meeting 
Doctor Lehman suggested the following two 
main themes: 
Rural Education Problems 
Classroom Teaching Problems 
Mr. Robb asked for the services of Thomas 
.Briggs of Columbia University. Dr. Lehman 
suggested Ernest Horn of the University of 
Iowa and Florence Hale, Rural Education 
Specialist of Maine. 


VIII. Permanent Headquarters for the Asso- 
ciation 

Mr. Keith moved that the President, the Sec- 
retary and the State Superintendent be consti- 
tuted a Committee to investigate the possibil- 
ity of securing permanent headquarters for the 
Association in Harrisburg. Seconded and car- 


ried. 


IX. Classification of Accounts 

Mr. Keith moved that the President appoint 
a Committee to prepare a Classification of Ac- 
counts in terms of which all budget estimates 
shall hereafter be presented to the Executive 
Council. Seconded by Mr. Robb and carried. 
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X. Adjournment 
At 1:00 o’clock on the motion of Mr. Keith, 
the Council adjourned to meet at the call of 
the President. 
Respectfully submitted, 
James Herbert Kelley, 
Executive Secretary 





LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, P. S. E. A. 


Pursuant to a call of Dean Will Grant 
Chambers the 1924 Committee on Legislation 
of the P. S. E. A. met at 2:00 P. M., February 
7, 1924 at Headquarters, 10 South Market 
Square, Harrisburg. 

There were present: John H. Adams, Pitts- 
burgh; Will Grant Chambers, State College; 
C. S. Davis, Steelton; C. E. Dickey, Pittsburgh; 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia; John A. H. Keith, 
Indiana; William H. Martin, Wilkinsburg; 
George O. Moore, Erie and Reuben Shaw, 
Philadelphia. 

The order of business was as follows: 


1. Approval of 1923 Report of Committee on 
: Legislation 

As Chairman of the 1923 Committee on 
Legislation, Dean Chambers called the meet- 
ing to order and referred to the Legislative 
Report as published in the Official Program 
of the Philadelphia Convention, pp. 24, 25, as 
the last business of the 1923 Legislative Com- 
mittee. 

After discussion it was moved and seconded 
that the report be accepted, as published in 
the Official Program, as the final business of 
last year’s Committee. Carried. 


2. Election of Chairman of Committee 

Mr. Martin moved that Dean Chambers be 
re-elected as Chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation. Seconded by Mr. Davis and car- 
ried unanimously, except for the negative vote 
of Dean Chambers. 


3. Retirement 

During a discussion of the proposed amend- 
ments to the Retirement Act questions arose 
regarding the re-valuation of the system to be 
made in 1924 in accordance with the law cre- 
ating the system, and Mr. Davis was requested 
to communicate with Mr. H. H. Baish by tele- 
phone. Mr. Davis reported as follows: 1. That 
the cost of re-valuation as estimated by Mr. 
George B. Buck would be $3,500. 2. That Mr. 
Baish had included such an item in his budget 
but that the Governor had eliminated it. 3. 
That the Retirement Board would welcome 
the co-operation of the Association. 

Mr. Keith presented the following resolu- 
tion, which was seconded by Mr. Davis and 
carried: 

That the Legislative Committee of the P. S. 
E. A. respectfully suggests that in the 1924 
evaluation of the assets of the Teachers and 
Employees Retirement Association, it seems 
desirable that Mr. George B. Buck, the author 
of the Retirement Act, be associated with the 
State Actuary and : 
That the Secretary be requested to take this 
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matter up with the Executive Council and with 
the Retirement Board to the end that an ade- 
quate evaluation of the assets of the Retire- 
ment Association be made in 1924. 

Mr. Shaw suggested that an interpretation 
of Senate Bill 702 by Mr. Joyce should be pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL. 


4. Sub-Committee on Tenure Legislation 

After considerable discussion of the whole 
subject of tenure legislation from national and 
state points of view and a consideration of the 
work of the national committee of 100 on ten- 
ure and the corresponding state committee of 
25, it was decided to create a sub-committee 
on tenure within the legislative committee. On 
motion of Mr. Dickey, seconded by Mr. Martin 
the committee authorized the Chairman to ap- 
point such a sub-committee of three. The 
Chairman appointed Miss Gray, Chairman, Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Martin. 


5. Teaching Load 

Miss Gray reported on overcrowded condi- 
tions in some of Philadelphia’s schools and the 
excessive teaching load of some teachers with 
consequent lowering of esprit de corps and 
health of teachers, and suggested constructive 
legislation to limit the teaching load. 

Mr. Keith spoke of such legislation in Wis- 
consin. 


6. National Legislation 


After a report by the Executive Secretary 
on correspondence with Pennsylvania Senators 
and Representatives regarding the N. E. A. 
Education Bill (Sterling-Reed, S. 1337 and H. 
R. 3923) and with Miss Charl O. Williams, 
Legislative Worker for the N. E. A., regarding 
Hon. George A. Welsh, Philadelphia, our mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Education, 
Mr. Adams moved that a sub-committee of the 
legislative committee, consisting of the Chair- 
man, Mr. Keith, Mr. Shaw and the Executive 
Secretary, be constituted to co-operate with the 
N. E. A. officers in promoting national legisla- 
tion. Mr. Moore seconded the motion and it 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Keith reported on the hearing on the 
Sterling-Reed Bill before the senate commit- 
tee on education, January 22-24. 

The Executive Secretary submitted a letter 
from Hon. Frederick W. Dallinger, Chairman 
House Committee on Education, stating that 
his committee would begin hearings on the 
Education Bill, February 20. 


7. Rural School Loan Bill 


It was decided to include the Rural School 
Loan Bill of the 1923 Legislature by Alfred 
J. Fowler (H. B. No. 757) in the legislative 
program of the committee. ; 


8. Adjournment 


At 5:30 P. M. the Legislative Committee 
adjourned to meet at the call of the Chairman. 


Respectfully submitted, 
James Herbert Kelley, 
Executive Secretary 
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SCHOOL SECRETARIES AND BOARDS 
MEET 


It is not often that the secretary of a school 
board bursts into poetry, but the muse whis- 
pered to W. N. Decker, president of the Asso- 
ciation of School Board Secretaries, and this 
was his toast at J. Buell Snyder’s banquet 
Feb. 5 at the Penn-Harris Hotel: 

Gee, it’s great to be a President, 
Though just in some small way, 
To wield the gavel, sit up front, 
And call the order of the day. 
But to be a college “Prexy” 
Must be simply out of sight, 
To be universally admired, : 
Held in awe, and sometimes fright, 
By several thousand students 
And a faculty so grand, 
And to carry in your top-knot 
All the knowledge in the land. 
Of course to be a governor 
Lends excitement, too, I guess, 
To keep firing “non-essentials” 
And be cleaning up the mess; 
But, if ever I was doubtful, 
I’m no longer hesitant, 
If I couldn’t be a secretary, 
I’d be a President. : 

The principal addresses at the convention of 
School Board Secretaries, Feb. 5 were given 
by R. E. Peifer, Easton; William Dick, Phila- 
delphia; Albert W. Johnson, Lewisburg; R. 
S. Scobell, Erie, and Jonas E. Wagner, is ls 
Baish and Lee L. Driver, Harrisburg. 

The convention did constructive work by 
adopting resolutions: | _ 
1. Advocating more equitable state appropria- 
tions. . : 

2. Advocating the county as a unit of taxation. 
3. Recommending that mentally and physically 
defective children be educated at the 
expense of the State. 
4, Recommending that the annual report of 
Retirement Board be more promptly is- 
4 
roved: 
- Thos. H. Krick 
Thos. I. Mairs 
Ira G. Flocken 
John F. Stahl, Chairman 


School Directors’ Association ; 
J. G. Pierson, President of the Pennsylvania 
State School Directors’ Association, Lacey- 
ville, adopted a platform of three planks early 
in his administration and set out to secure i 
Constructive Legislation, 2. Equitable Taxa- 
tion and 3. Better Organization. He and the 
executive committee built the program with 
als in view. ; 
el addresses were delivered by 
Charles E. Dickey, Allegheny County, Pitts- 
burgh; Francis R. Cope, Jr., Dimmock; T. A. 
Mellen, Easton; Harry C. Blank, Allentown; 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, Columbia University, 
New York City; John A. H. Keith, Indiana; 
and HuBert C. Eicher, Adeline B. Zachert and 
James M. Glass, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg. 
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At the business meeting at the close of the 
two days’ session Feb. 7, the convention adopt- 
ed a new constitution and approved resolu- 
tions 
1. Commending vocational education and voca- 

tional teacher training. 

2. Favoring state insurance on public school 
buildings. 

3. Advocating increased state revenues to pro- 
vide adequate facilities for rural school 
districts. - 

4. Modifying the law requiring advertising and 
limiting expenditures in the purchase 
of school supplies and letting contracts 
for repairs. 

Signed: 
S. R. McClure 
D. J. Driscol 
G. E. Reynolds 
Mrs. Edgar Weimer 
F. L. Bensinger 
Committee on Resolutions 

The convention approved also a resolution 
by Superintendent J. C. Taylor of Lacka- 
wanna County, Scranton, for state aid for dis- 
tricts in the third and fourth classes to assist 
them in rebuilding school houses destroyed by 
fire, floods, winds, mine caves and other casu- 
alties, and also to provide state aid for the 
erection of buildings for consolidated schools 
in rural districts. 

Officers and Executive Committee for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: - J. 
K. Townsend, Wilkinsburg, President; George 
B. Carson, Scranton, First Vice President; J. 
D. Orr, Leechburg, Second Vice President; F. 
C. Sandt, Easton, Third Vice President; D. D. 
Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg, Secretary-Treas- 
urer; Mrs. William Anderson, Aspinwall; 
Harry C. Blank, Allentown; A. D. Gougler, 
Middleburg; G. M. Reynolds, Wyoming; Mrs. 
Mary B. Luckie, Chester, Directors. 


THE NATIONAL ILLITERACY 
CONGRESS 

The National Illiteracy Congress was held 
at Washington, D. C., January 11-14, 1924, 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion; the National Education Association; the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
the American Legion. 

Pennsylvania was represented by the fol- 
lowing delegates appointed by Governor Pin- 
chot: E. M. Balsbaugh, Superintendent of 
Schools, Lebanon; M. S. Bentz, Superintendent 
of the Schools of Cambria county; J. M. Ber- 
key, Director of Special Schools, Pittsburgh; 
Charles S. Davis, Superintendent of Schools, 
Steelton and Clarence E. Zorger, Director Ex- 
tension Activities, Harrisburg. 

Pennsylvania organizations were represent- 
ed as follows: Florence M. Dibert, Director, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Johns- 
town; S. S. McCahill, Chairman, Americani- 
zation Commission, Pittsburgh; Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve, National President Congress of Moth- 
ers and Parent-Teachers’ Association, Phila- 
delphia and Mrs. James Irvin Steel, Mechan- 
icsburg.. 
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STATE SCHOOL EMPLOYES’ RETIRE- 
MENT BOARD 


At the regular meeting of the State School 
Employes’ Retirement Board on May 17, 1922 
the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas Section 4, Paragraph 1, of the 

State School Employes’ Retirement Act 

provides that the school employe represen- 

tatives on the Retirement Board shall be 
elected in a manner to be approved by the 

Retirement Board, therefore, be it resolv- 

ed that the Chairman of the Retirement 

Board be and is hereby authorized to ap- 

point annually, not later than June 1, a 

nominating committee of seven members 

of the Retirement Association, including 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, who shall be Chairman of the 
committee, and this committee shall be in- 
structed to nominate at least twice the 
number who are to be elected, and report 
its nomination to the Secretary of the 

Retirement Board not later than July 1 

of each year. 

In accordance with the above resolution, 
Dimner Beeber, Chairman of the Retirement 
Board, appointed the following members of 
the Retirement Association as the nominating 
committee to nominate candidates for the va- 
cancy on the Retirement Board, caused by the 
expiration of the term of Grace G. Swan on 
January 1, 1924. 

J. George Becht, Chairman, Harrisburg 

Ezra Lehman, Shippensburg 

C. H. Garwood, Harrisburg 

Mrs. J. F. Smith, R. F. D., Milton 

Sara M. Hagenbuch, Berwick 

Nora M. Crouse, Steelton 

David C. Locke, Beaver 


This committee met in the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction on June 
80, 1923 with all members present, and nomi- 
nated Grace G. Swan of Pittsburgh and Zi- 
tella Wertz of Johnstown. The committee in- 
structed the Secretary of the Retirement Board 
to have the ballots printed and distributed at 
the next County and District Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, with the information that the ballots, 
in order to be counted, must be voted and re- 
turned to the office of the Retirement Board 
not later than December 31, 1923 and each 
ballot must contain the name and address of 
the voter. A blank space on the ballot was 
provided that anyone wishing to do so might 
vote for someone not nominated. 


The ballots were distributed in accordance 
with the instructions of the nominating com- 
mittee and on January 17, 1924 a committee 
of which Charles S. Davis, Superintendent of 
Schools, Steelton, was Chairman, met in the 
office of the State School Employes’ Retire- 
ment Board to count the ballots. This com- 
mittee reported that a total of 19,586 ballots 
were voted of which Grace G. Swan received 
15,702 votes, Zitella Wertz received 3,535 votes 
and 349 votes were given to persons not nomi- 
nated. Grace G. Swan is, therefore, a member 
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of the Retirement Board ~~“ the three year 
term beginning January 1, 
‘7 Baish, 


Secretary, School Employes’ eae Board 


The Following Members of the State School 
Employes’ Retirement Association were 
Recently Retired by the Retirement 
Board with a Superannuation or 
Disability Retirement Allowance 


Superannuation 
YRS. OF 
NAME DISTRICT COUNTY SERVICE 
William Seager...... Leet Twp. ... Allegheny... 12-11/12 
Anna M. Williams... Philadelphia .. Philadelphia. 32-1/2 
| a A) ee West Pittston. Luzerne.... 43-5/12 
Ella Forsythe........ Finleyville ... Washington. 37-4/9 
C. Gary Noller...:.. poo ty Tp. York....... 32 
Jo Basie. cs... Lack Tw -- Juniata..... 37-5 /8 
Mary R, Elliott...... Philadelphia a “Philadelphia, 42-3/5 
Belinda Clark....... Terry Twp.. -one “ea 33 
James. 'F.. Clay...<s+ Reading .....Berks...... 12-1/3 
ug Mm. Beueres. <2 Philadelphia : " Deiladelphis. 24-1/2 
H. Maitland...... Jackson Twp..Lycoming. . eid 
Thomas Jones Hopley. Pittsburgh ...Allegheny.. 
Anthony Rivels...... Philadelphia .. Philadelphia. vi 4/5 
J. M. Richard....... Pittsburgh . :. Allegheny. . 24 
Bits EL. Ballas. ..0 5c. Clifford Twp. . Susquehanna 38-1/3 


Elizabeth A. Stone..Pa. Inst. for 

Deaf & Dumb Philadelphia. 22 
Isabelle R. Caskey... Philadelphia .. Philadelphia. 41-3/10 
Alice Anthony....... Philadelphia . Philadelphia. 34-4/5 
Annie Bender....... Montgom’y T'p.Montgomery 42-7/9 
Amos H. Snyder....Harrisburg ..Dauphin.. 
Henrietta M. Hoyer.. Pittsburgh . ** Allegheny. ._ 41-4/5 


Disability 
YRS. OF 
NAME DISTRICT COUNTY SERVICE 
Jennie E. Coe....... N. Braddock..Allegheny.. 31-7/9 
Katie Manning...... Mt.Carmel Tp.Northumb’ld 25-2/9 
David Beatty........ Philadelphia . — 10-3 /10 
Anne E. Beyler...... Reading ..... ee 30-4/5 
Eva A.. Tolom.....<.« Philadelphia . Phitaelpi, 29-3 /10 
pe ee Hazleton .....Luzerne.. 32-1/10 
D. S.. Hesrold...... Union Twp.. -Snyder..... 35-3 /7 
Emma Meals...... .. Pittsburgh .,,Allegheny.. 32-5/6 
Ella C. Wardan..... Kingston ....Luzerne.... 19 


Mary E. Perlette.... Shippensburg .Cumberland. 29-5 /9 
Melda A. Crownover. Forward Twp.Allegheny.. 17-1/2 
Mrs. Annie M. Hall. E.Washington.Washington. 17-4/9 
Sue A. Kline....... Shiremanst’n .Cumberland. 12 

Nell A. Hough...... Pittsburgh ...Allegheny.. 17-1/5 
Anna Doherty....... Pittsburgh ...Allegheny.. 25-3/5 





UNIFORM TAXATION 

(Continued from page 410) 
that those who enjoy the income from it should 
pay for that enjoyment. I am amazed that no 
one has arisen to call your attention to this 
situation. You can do at least as well as your 
sister states have done. Mobilize your re- 
sources with a modern up-to-date system of in- 
come and business taxation and return a large 
share of what the State collects to the locali- 
ties, which can then go easy with their real 
estate assessments. Do this, and you will no 
longer lag behind in the procession as at pres- 
ent. Don’t rely any longer on antiquated 
methods and outgrown theories, but try to be 
as up-to-date in your revenue system as you are 
in business and social life. Thus you can be- 
gin to improve your schools and will learn to 
be ashamed of your inadequate facilities, 
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SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 
The Eleventh Annual Schoolmen’s Week 
convention will be held at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, April 10-12, in- 
clusive. 
The General Committee in charge of the ses- 
sions is as follows: 
Representing the University: 
Arthur J. Jones, Professor of Secondary 
Education, Chairman 
LeRoy A. King, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cational Administration, Secretary 
Maurice J. Babb, Assistant Professor of 


Mathematics 

Theodore J. Grayson, Assistant Professor of 
Finance 

Daniel E. Owen, Assistant Professor of 
English 


Representing the State: 

Edwin W. Adams, District Superintendent, 
Philadelphia 

Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal of State 
Normal School, West Chester 

Arthur P. Mylin, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lancaster county 

C. S. Miller, Superintendent of Schools, Lat- 


robe 
Mary McArdle, Vice Principal of Irvin Ave- 
nue Junior High School, Pittsburgh 
William C. Ash, Professor of Vocational 
Education, will have charge of the Vocational 
Education Conferences. 


The Advisory Committee in charge of the 
various secondary school conferences is as fol- 
lows: 

Art—Constance Pendleton, Kensington High 

School 
Biology—Franklin B. Carroll, Northeast 
High School 

Commercial Studies—James L. Street, Wil- 

liam Penn High School 
Continuation Schools—Louis P. Hoyer, Su- 
pervising Principal, Hart Continuation 
School 

English—Albert C. Baugh, University of 
Pennsylvania 

Geography—F. EE. Williams, Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania 

Greek and Latin—R. B. Burke, University 

of Pennsylvania 
History—Albert E. McKinley, University of 
Pennsylvania 

Home Economics—Henrietta W. Calvin, Di- 
rector, Home Economics in Philadelphia 
Public Schools 

Industrial Arts—Walter H. Magill, Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania 

Mathematics—Alice M. Holbrook, Philadel- 

phia High School for Girls 

Modern Languages—Emile Malakis, Univer- 

sity of Pennsylvania 

Physics and Chemistry—Jessie A. Rodman, 

Germantown High School 
Social Studies—Rachel Selecter, Kensington 
High School 

Among the topics being considered for the 
1924 program, the following are probably the 
most important: 
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Teacher Rating as a Means of Improved In- 
struction 
(1) A general treatment of the essential 
elements in content and purpose of rat- 
ing plans 
(2) Discussion of the State rating plan 
(3) Discussion of the Philadelphia rating 


plan 

(4) The teaching process vs. the teaching 

product as an element in rating 
The Unit of Administration for Pennsylvania 

(1) Advantages and limitations of the pres- 
ent township—county type of unit 

(2) What legislation, if any, relative to a 
larger unit of administration should be 
proposed at the next session of the leg- 
islature? 

(3) Should the county superintendent be 
given more definite powers relative to 
local school district affairs and at the 
same time be held more definitely re- 
sponsible to the State Department of 
Public Instruction? 

The Training of Teachers in Service (includ- 
ing extension courses and institutes) 

Homogeneous Grouping and Classification of 
Pupils (including the use of achievement 
and intelligence tests in the _ initial 
grouping) 

Guidance Programs 

Secondary School Conferences in the Various 
Academic and Vocational Fields 

Distribution of State School Funds 

(1) How is the present law in Pennsylvania 
working out in practice? 

(2) What modifications or extensions, if 
any, should be proposed for the next 
session of the legislature? : 

Individualized Instruction 

Student Activities and Organizations in Sec- 
ondary Schools 

Demonstration Lessons 

(1) Slow and rapid progress groups in Phil- 
adelphia High Schools 

(2) Training elementary pupils how to 


study 
Visitation and Observation of the Activities in 
the University of Pennsylvania Even- 
ing and Extension School Courses 
Prominent speakers will be secured to par- 
ticipate in most of the conferences and in the 
general sessions scheduled to be held on Friday 
evening and Saturday morning. 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Alvan T. Simonds Economic Prizes 

Alvan T. Simonds, president of the Simonds 
Saw and Steel Company of Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts, offers nine cash prizes amounting to 
$1,500 for the best essays by high school pupils 
on the subject, “Sharing Our National Income.” 
Teachers of Economics and others interested 
should write to. the Contest Editor, Simonds 
Saw Manufacturing Company, Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts. A booklet suggestive as to 
procedure and bibliography for this contest 
will be sent to any teacher or student by ad- 
dressing, The Review of Reviews, Educational 
Department, 30 Irving Place, New York City. 
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OWEN D. EVANS 


Owen D. Evans, who has been Assistant 
Director of Vocational Education in charge 
of Continuation Schools in the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction, resigned 
his position on January 15, to go with the 
National Transportation Institute with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C. 

He was born in 1876, educated in the public 
schools of Youngstown, Ohio and at Harvard 
University, holds degrees from Harvard and 
is an alumnus of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

After graduation from college, Mr. Evans 
was for five years instructor in the Nichols 
School, a college preparatory school for boys 
in Buffalo, N. Y. For a short time he taught 
in the Rindge Manual Training School in 
Cambridge, Mass. and in an elementary school 
in Boston. After two years he was made Head 
of the Department of Science in the Boston 
High School of Commerce. During this period 
Mr. Evans also served as principal of various 
evening high schools in the Boston system and 
was retained by the supply department of the 
Boston schools as an expert to supervise the 
purchase of all science supplies used in the 
public school system. 

Mr. Evans was one of the pioneers in the 
United States in the field of part-time or con- 
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tinuation school education. As early as 1911 
he conducted continuation classes for young 
men engaged in the shoe and leather business. 
This work was strongly supported by the New 
England Shoe and Leather Association. When 
the Boston Continuation School was establish- 
ed on a compulsory basis, Mr. Evans became 
its first principal. Under his administration 
this school achieved an international reputa- 
tion, visitors coming from all parts of the 
country to see this new experiment in Ameri- 
can public school education. 


During the World War he was one of the 
first nine men called by the Shipping Board 
to direct the training of the thousands of ship- 
yard workers. He was in charge of organiza- 
tion in the first school, established at Newport 
News, Virginia. During the summer of 1918 
he had charge of the training of munition 
workers for the Fifth Ordnance District, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia. He has served 
ag President of the Massachusetts Association 
of Continuation School Teachers and as Vice 
President of the National Society for Voca- 
tional Guidance. During the summer of 1923 
he gave two courses on part-time schools at 
Columbia University. 


After twenty-four years of school experience 
devoted largely to the problem of making the 
instruction in the public schools function ef- 
ficiently in the employment demand? of work- 
ers, Mr. Evans carries to his new work a back- 
ground of great value and the best wishes of 
a host of friends in Pennsylvania. 





COFFIN NAILS 


In a meeting of the local teachers organi- 
zation of Washington Township, Westmore- 
land county, held January 19, 1924, in which 
the use of cigarettes by school boys was dis- 
cussed, the following resolutions were adopted: 

Since the increase in the use of cigarettes 
during the year of 1923 was approximately 
twenty per cent of the number used in the 
previous year, and since we believe that this 
great increase in the consumption of cigar- 
ettes means a proportionate increase in the 
harmful effeet among the school boys of our 
country, be it resolved 

First, That we as teachers use every means 
in our power to see that the law against the 
illegal sale of cigarettes is enforced. 


Second, That we use our influence to arouse 
public sentiment against the widespread ad- 
vertising of cigarettes both in the periodicals 
and on the billboards of our country. 

Third, That we have these resolutions pub- 
lished in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
with the recommendation that other local or- 
ganizations take similar action. 

Committee: 
James Tomer, 
Florence M. McKown, 
T. M. Phipps, Mamont, Pa. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ROUND 
TABLE 


The newly organized College and University 
Round Table of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association held sessions at the Phila- 
delphia meeting on December 26 and 27, 1923, 
with an attendance and a degree of interest 
that were regarded as most successful by 
the organizers of the movement. The outstand- 
ing feature of the activity of the Round Table 
was the All-College Dinner held at the Hotel 
Walton on the evening of December 26, when 
teachers were present representing practically 
every college in the State. The speaker was 
President Frank Aydelotte of Swarthmore 
College, whose subject was “Honors Courses 
in American Colleges and Universities.” Presi- 
dent Aydelotte gave particularly the experi- 
ences in this type of instruction at Swarth- 
more. 

At the morning session of December 26 
there was an attendance of 51 educators rep- 
resenting 14 institutions as follows: Albright, 
Bucknell, Cedar Crest College, Dickinson, 
Franklin and Marshall, Juniata, Lafayette, 
Lehigh, Penn State, Swarthmore, Temple, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Ursinus and West- 
minster. 

The meeting was in charge of the president, 
C. E. McClung of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, andl the secretary, Raymond Walters 
of Swarthmore College. James W. Tupper of 
Lafayette College gave a talk on “High School 
Teaching of English from the Standpoint of 
a College Professor of English.” The discus- 
sion following was led by Orton Lowe of the 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 
R. H. True of the University of Pennsylvania 
read a paper on “Scientific Studies in Rela- 
tion to Individual Development.” 

William O. Allen of Lafayette College gave 
the report of the Committee on the Selection 
of Students. It was a study of the intelligence 
of 885 high school seniors, based on a pre- 
liminary survey of nineteen schools, using the 
Brown University psychological examination. 

George H. Zook, Chief of the Division of 
Higher Education, U. S. Bureau of Education, 
spoke on “The Junior College,” presenting re- 
sults of his studies of the junior college 
throughout the country. 

Percy Hughes presented the following re- 
port of a committee appointed to define the 
principles of the Round Table: 

1. The P. S. E. A. must be regarded as an 
incomplete organization unless it have within 
it adequate representation of the institutions 
of higher learning. 

2. That the P. S. E. A. is in fact well or- 
ganized to serve the purposes of the Round 
Table, which are: 

(a) To make evident to the whole teaching 
profession the actual aim and services of 
colleges and universities. 

(b) To achieve continuity throughout the 
educational system in the selection and train- 
ing of leaders. 
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(c) The betterment of higher education 
through the education of their faculties. 

. That for the general purposes stated we 
should continue the work of the two com- 
mittees as at present organized: 

(a) The committee on the selection of col- 
lege material, Allen, Chairman. 

b) The committee on the improvement of 
college method, Hughes, Chairman. 

The second committee should seek to further 
the organization of local branches as Faculty 
Educational Clubs. 

The following officers were elected for 1924: 
president, M. G. Filler of Dickinson College; 
vice president, Percy Hughes of Lehigh Uni- 
versity; secretary (to be chosen by the execu- 
tive committee). The executive committee con- 
sists of the officers, J. A. Shott of Westminster 
College and W. O. Allen of Lafayette College. 
—Raymond Walters, Secretary. 





CIVIL SERVICE OPPORTUNITIES 

Full information and application blanks may 
be obtained from the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Washington, D. C. or at the 
post office or custom house in any city. Com- 
petitors for the following positions will be 
rated on their education, experience and pub- 
lications or thesis, to be filed with applica- 
tion. Receipt of applications closes March 11. 

An Assistant Statistician (Land-Grant Col- 
lege Statistics). Vacancy is in Bureau of 
Education. Entrance salary $1,800 a year plus 
the increase of $20 a month granted by Con- 
gress. 

Specialist in Industrial Education. Vacancy 
in the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior. Entrance salary $3,500 a year. 

Assistant Specialist in Rural Education. Two 
vacancies, one in connection with the prepara- 
tion of teachers for rural schools and the other 
in connection with the preparation of courses 
of study for rural schools, each at $2,500 or 
less, plus a possible bonus of $20 a month. 

Radio Engineer, $4,000 to $5,000 a year; 
Associate Radio Engineer, $3,000 to $4,000 a 
year; Assistant Radio Engineer, $2,000 to 
$3,000 a year. These positions in the signal 
service at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio and 
Camp Alfred Vail, N. J. and in the Federal 
classified service throughout the United States 
are vacant. : 

Field Reclamation Commissioner. Work in- 
cludes. the operation and management of the 
business and agricultural affairs of reclama- 
tion projects. Salary is $6,000 a year. 

Director of Libraries. The vacancy to be 
filled is in the Office of the Commandant, 
Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. The salary is 
$5,000. 

Agricultural Engineer. The vacancies are 
in the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of 
Agriculture, for duty in Washington or in. the 
field. The salary is $3,000 to $4,500. 





The savage discovers. The barbarian im- 
proves. The civilized man invents. The first 
finds. The second fashions. The third fabri- 


cates.—Slosson. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE HOME ECO- 
NOMICS ASSOCIATION 


A Pennsylvania State Home Economics As- 
sociation affiliated with the National Home 
Economics Association was formed at the Phil- 
adelphia meeting of the P.S. E. A. It adopted 
a constitution and elected for its officers those 
of the home economics section of the P. S. E. 
A.: President,. Henrietta W. Calvin, Director 
of Home Economics, Philadelphia; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Edith D. Davidson, Supervisor of 
Home Economics, Allegheny County, Pitts- 
burgh; Secretary-Treasurer, Edna Randall, 
Director of Home Economics, Indiana State 
Normal School, Indiana. Mrs. Anna G. Green, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics Educa- 
tion, was elected Councilor and Sara Wilson, 
Professor of Home Economics, Pennsylvania 
State College, Alternate-Councilor. 

In 1923 Pennsylvania was one of five states 
in the country left unorganized in this field. 
The State Supervisors of Home Economics 
Edué¢ation presented the question of organiza- 
tion for discussion and vote to the home eco- 
nomics sections of the six Arts Associations in 
Pennsylvania. At the P. S. E. A. meeting rep- 
resentatives from each of these Arts Associa- 
tions reported. The vote was almost unanimous- 
ly in favor of forming a State Association. 

The purpose of the State Association is “to 
improve the conditions of living in the home, 
the institutional household and the commu- 
nity.” Its specific aim is “to advance its pur- 
pose: by the study of problems connected with 
the household; by furthering the recognition 
of subjects related to the home in the cur- 
ricula of schools and colleges, in extension in- 
struction and in state and national educational 
programs; by securing the establishment and 
standardization of professional instruction for 
home economics teachers, and for home, insti- 
tutional, social, extension and municipal work- 
ers; by encouraging and aiding investigations 
and research; by publications professional and 
popular; by meetings local and national, that 
knowledge may be increased, and especially 
that public opinion may be guided and ad- 
vancement made secure.” 

Those interested in home economics prob- 
lems in the home, school and community are 
eligible to membership, as sectional groups will 
include not only teachers but home makers, 
home economics extension workers, institution- 
al, dietitian and nutrition workers. Send dues 
of $1.50 to Edna Randall, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Indiana State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 
Fifty cents will be retained as local state dues 
and one dollar forwarded in your name to the 
national organization. Every home economics 
teacher and supervisor should affiliate with her 
own professional group to insure an active 
well-worth-while association of all home eco- 
nomics workers. Join now! 





PITTSBURGH has successfully launched a 
movement which aims to have good music in 
theatres, hotels, cafes, restaurants and from 
wireless broadcasting stations. A city-wide 
observance of music-week is being planned. 
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TEACHERS SHOULD REGISTER AND 
VOTE 


As Tuesday, April 22, voting day in the 
Spring Primary Election draws nigh every 
good teacher and true wishes to come to the 
aid of his respective party. Discussions 
of the merits and weaknesses of the various 
candidates waken a sense of duty in the con- 
scientious citizen. But no matter how anxious 
he may be to cast his ballot he is debarred un- 
less he has identified himself in his precinct 
on registration day and enrolled as a member 
of a political party, be it republican, democrat- 
ic, socialist, prohibition or progressive. 

In townships and boroughs throughout the 
State the polling places will be open for en- 
rollment on February 19, 20. In Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Scranton the polling places 
will be open Wednesday, March 19 and in all 
other cities of the State on Wednesday, April 
2 for the purpose of registering prospective 
voters who were not registered for the election 
November last in the city precinct in which 
they desire to vote at the Spring Primary. In 
Philadelphia the polls will be open for regis- 
tration from 7 a. m. to 1 p. m. and from 4 
p. m. to.10 p. m.; in Pittsburgh and Scranton 
from 7 a. m. to 10 a. m. and from 4 p. m. to 
10 p. m.; in all other cities of the State from 
8 a. m. tol p. m. from 2 p. m. to 6 p. m. and 
from 7 p. m. to 10 p. m. 


An elector who expects to be absent from 
home on April 22 may cast his ballot by mak- 
ing application to the County Commissioners 
not more than 30 days nor less than 3 days 
before Primary Election Day. He will receive 
blank forms, affidavits and ballot with full in- 
struction as to procedure. 


Candidates to be nominated April 22 are: 
Judge of the Superior Court, State Treasurer, 
Auditor General, Representative in Congress 
in each Congressional district, Senator in the 
General Assembly in each odd numbered dis- 
trict and Representative in the General As- 
sembly in each district. Offices to be filled 
by election in the party primaries April 22 
are: District delegates and alternates and dele- 
gates and alternate delegates at large to Na- 
tional Conventions, members of State Com- 
mittee, members of County Committee and oth- 
er party officers in counties. A member of 
the National Committee will be elected in the 
democratic party primary. 





P. I. A. A. DUES 


Attention is called to the fact that Section 
V of the Constitution of the Pennsylvania 
Interscholastic Athletic Association provides 
that the annual dues of two dollars are pay- 
able each year in advance, on or before July 
first. This means that teams competing in 
any P. I. A. A. contests are not eligible for 
district or state championship unless their dues 
were paid last July, except in the case of 
those schools which have become new members 
of the Association since that date. 
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La Farge 


Modes of Music 
From a Copley Print, Copyright by Curtis and Cameron, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA THIRD ANNUAL 
MUSIC WEEK 


Pennsylvania’s Third Annual Music Week 
will be celebrated this year May 4-10 and will 
coincide with National Music Week. The 
Music Week observances in this State in 1922- 
1923 placed Pennsylvania ahead of all other 
states in the number of cities and towns par- 
ticipating and in state-wide interest and en- 
thusiasm. The results are expressed in a wid- 
er interest and a deeper appreciation of the 
benefits of music and in the artistic advance- 
ment of individuals and communities. 

The seeds of music education are being 
daily planted in the hearts and lives of school 
children. A desire for more and better music 
is being cultivated generally throughout the 
State. The aim in Pennsylvania is to develop 


and extend music’s uplifting power, until it 
-permeates every fibre of our social structure. 
Music is the most potent of refined and 


amalgamating forces. The purpose of Music 
Week is to awaken the public to the import- 
ance of music as a factor in every phase of 
community life and to stimulate action toward 
a sustained effort in making permanent use 
of it. Pennsylvania has an abundance of musi- 
cal talent. The recurrence of Music Week 
gives opportunity to mobilize this talent and 
translate its powers into dynamic achieve- 
ments. 

A new impetus will be given Music Week 
this year because of its national character. 
Many states and hundreds of cities have al- 
ready begun preparations for its observance. 
With a union of states and the concerted ef- 
forts of so many cities, simultaneously cele- 
brating, the effect is certain to be very impres- 
sive and productive of far reaching results. 
Since the public is so responsive to music, 
the movement has been a natural growth,— 
not a superimposed novelty. The people are 
increasingly coming to realize that the recur- 
rence of Music Week offers a particularly op- 
portune occasion to begin some type of musical 
activity. 

To organize and prepare for the event, per- 
sons interested should take the initiative in 
each community. The National Music Week 
Committee, 105 W. 40th Street, New York 
City, has issued a guide for the “Organization 
of Local Music Weeks” and will send a copy 
to any address upon request. Local school of- 


ficials, particularly the supervisors of music, 
will frequently be the appropriate persons to 
make the initial efforts in calling public meet- 
ings to effect preliminary organization. The 
State Director of Music will be glad to offer 
his services to any local community desiring 
assistance. 


Results to Which Music Week May Lead 

1. The establishment of permanent musi- 
cal activities such as community band, orches- 
tra, chorus, concert course, music club. 

2. The employment of district or township 
music supervisors; organization of counties 
with provision for a supervisor for every 40 
to 50 one-teacher schools. 

38. Group singing at clubs, societies and 
public gatherings. 

4. Community concerts and musicales. 

5. Providing piano, phonograph, musical in- 
struments for band or orchestra. 

6. Music memory contests; music festival 
competitions. 

7. Better music in movies. 

8. Provision for summer band concerts. 

9. Music in mercantile houses and indus- 
trial plants. 

10. Providing music for all public institu- 
tions. 

11. Special music programs in homes and 
churches. 


MUSIC, ART AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


The value of music, art and health instruc- 
tion in the preparation of children for life has 
long been recognized in Pennsylvania. This is 
largely due to the vision and the initiative 
of those great educational spirits with which 
Pennsylvania has been richly blessed, who, 
sensing this value, added them to their school 
curricula years ago, inspired other educators 
to follow their example and aroused public 
opinion to the necessity of providing such 
training for all the children of the State. 

Interest in these subjects has been develop- 
ed to a considerable extent in many sections of 
the Commonwealth. The 1921 Legislature 
wrote Music, Art and Health instruction into 
the statutes as required subjects in the public 
and private schools of the State, thus placing 
them on the same basis as other subjects. 

A sufficient period of time has elapsed to 
enable teachers to prepare themselves for the 
efficient teaching of these subjects, and the 
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time has arrived when results are therefore 
expected, and when there should be evidence 
that the law is functioning. In districts where 
the greatest advance has been made, special 
supervisors have been engaged for these sub- 
jects. Other districts have employed super- 
visors for some of the subjects. In order to 
organize the work thoroughly and to assist 
teachers who need help in preparing to teach 
these subjects, supervisors are a prime neces- 
sity. Districts that are able should employ 
such supervisors. Those that are unable to 
finance the undertaking fully should join with 
neighboring districts. In some cases two dis- 
tricts may unité; in others, three or more may 
do so. This arrangement will divide the cost 
and make it possible to give the children the 
advantage of competent instruction in these 
subjects. 

Reports from all parts of the State indicate 
that an increasingly large number of districts 
are making preparation to introduce this work 
in an organized way next September. Mem- 
bers of the Department of Public Instruction 
are ready to advise, help organize, give demon- 
strations and aid in follow-up work, in order 
that these subjects may be given the proper 
emphasis and attention in the schools of the 
State as required by law. 





A SUGGESTIVE ARBOR DAY AND BIRD 
DAY PROGRAM 
April 11 and 25, 1924 
Part I 
Actual Planting of Trees 

1. Make a definite plan for the planting 
of the school grounds to be carried out in part 
each year. . 

2. The plan should include (a) foundation 
planting of shrubs, (b) background planting 
of memorial trees, (c) border planting of 
clumps and hedges. 

8. Give definite instruction on how to plant 
a tree. County supervisors of vocational agri- 
culture, teachers of agriculture and residents 
of the district who are skilled in planting, 
might be asked to help. 


Part II 
Exhibit of Pupils’ Work 

1. Posters to give publicity to the school 
Arbor Day and Bird Day program. 

2. Drawings and color studies of birds, 
trees and landscapes. 

3. Free illustrative drawings of Arbor 
Day, Bird Day and related literature. 

4. Booklets such as “Trees I Know,” 
“Trees in Our Town,” “Birds and Trees as 
Friends.” 

5. Colored studies and cut colored paper 
projects showing planting of trees, shubbery, 
vines and flowers to improve the appearance 
of school and home grounds. 

6. Bird boxes made at home or in school. 


Part III 
School Room and Auditorium Exercises 
1. Music consisting of patriotic songs, folk 
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songs, choruses and solos, such as Schubert’s 
“The Linden Tree,” “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” 
Haydn’s “With Verdure Clad,” “Come, Gentle 
Spring,” and Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song.” 

2. Pageants and plays dramatizing the his- 
tory of Arbor Day, forest life and bird life. 
“The Crowning of the Dryads,” by Martha 
B. Bayles is an excellent brief play. 

3. Literary exercises dealing with the 
beauty of trees and birds. These could in- 
clude the following: (a) talks by citizens on 
early trees and birds of the district, (b) read- 
ing and telling stories about birds and trees, 
(c) essays on such subjects as “Our Bird 
Friends,” (d) The reading of the article on 
birds by Mrs. F. H. Coffin and on Arbor Day 
Plans for improving school grounds. 


Bibliography 
Conservation 
Fairbanks, H. W.—Conservation 
World Book 
Hornaday, W. T.—Wild life and forests of 
America—Handbook of Boy Scouts, pp. 
163-6 
Schauffler—Arbor Day, pp. 283-327—Moffat 
Price, O. W.—Land we live in—Small 
Stuart, R. Y.—Penna. Forests, pp. 24-28, Oct. 
22—Arbor and Bird Day 
Conservation Films; Pa. Dept. of Forestry; 
Conservation Slides, Pa. Lib. & Museum 


Arbor Day and Bird Day 

McSpadden, J.W.—Book of holidays, pp. 115- 
32; 133-483—Crowell 

Poulsson, E.—Child’s world, pp. 13-14; 16; 
259; 290—Bradley 

Stevenson, & Stevenson—Arbor Day, pp. 95- 
104; Bird Day, 107-126—Days and Deeds 
—Doubleday 

Wiggin & Smith—Golden numbers, pp. 93-112 
—Doubleday 


reader—. 


Birds 


Beal, F. E. L.—Some common birds useful to 
the farmer, Bul. No. 630—U. S. Dept. Agr. 

Beal, F. E. L. & McAtee, W. L.—Food of some 
well known birds of forest and garden. 
Bul. No. 506—U. S. Dept. Agr. 

Blair, P. G—Song Bird Pageant—Music by 
W. D. Olds 

Chapman, F. M.—What bird is that?—Apple- 
ton 

Dearborn, Ned—Bird houses and how to build 
them, Bul. No. 609—U. S. Dept. Agr. 

Job, H. K.—How to study birds—Burt 

McAtee, W. L.—How to attract birds, Bul. 
No. 844—U. S. Dept. Agr. 

Miller, Mrs. H. M.—First Book of Birds— 
Houghton 

Patch, E. M.—Bird Stories—Atlantic Monthly 


Trees 
Gifford, J. C.—Practical Forestry—Appleton 
Keeler, H. L.—Identifying Trees—Scribner 
McFee, Mrs. I. N.—The Tree Book—Stokes 
Mathews, F. S.—Familiar Trees and Their 
Leaves—A ppleton 
Rogers, J. E—Tree Guide—Doubleday 
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BIRD DAY, SUGGESTIONS FOR ITS 
OBSERVANCE 
MRS. FRANCIS HOPKINSON COFFIN 
President Scranton Bird Club 


National Bird Day had its origin in Penn- 
sylvania just thirty years ago. It was spon- 
sored by C. A. Babcock, then superintendent 
of the Oil City schools and has become an an- 
nual event of increasing significance. Through 
its observance attention is being focused on 
the importance of birds and people are being 
educated as to their value. 

One-half million dollars is lost annually to 
Pennsylvania farmers, truck raisers and fruit 
growers through the ravages of insects. Birds 
are the only natural check to this pest, and 
the country now realizes that birds must be 
cared for and protected, if the farmer is to be 
encouraged in his work of production. 

Recent investigation revealed the interesting 
information that a quail taken in a cotton field 
in Texas was found to have 127 cotton boll 
weevils in its craw; and that another, taken in 
Pennsylvania, had 101 potato bugs. The quail, 
or Bob-white, is one of our most beneficial 
birds, yet is still on the unprotected list in 
Pennsylvania. Fifty-one species of birds eat 
hairy caterpillars and thirty-eight species 
feed on plant lice. Economically then, the 
song and insectivorous birds are of inesti- 
mable value. 

But what of ‘their aesthetic value? After 
the long period of songless days, is there any- 
one whose soul is not stirred by the first note 
of the song sparrow, the return of the beloved 
robin and the flash of the bluebird,—like a 
bit of heaven itself with its gentle note of 
assurance that spring has come at last! 

It is only too true that there is and must 
be a constant fight for bird protection. Per- 
sons ignorant of the value of our birds are 
constantly in pursuit of them. If it is not the 
heron and kingfisher which they would destroy 
for their fondness for fish, it is the robin, cat- 
bird and thrasher for the little fruit they eat. 
Those who have made a scientific study of 
birds tell us that by planting berry-bearing 
trees and shrubs for the birds such as Russian 
mulberry, dogwood, choke cherry, red cedar, 
elders, black alder, spice bush, shad bush, etc. 
this difficulty can be largely obviated, while 
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the greater number of fish eaten by the birds 
mentioned are those which we would naturally 
discard. Teachers should know the truth con- 
cerning these things, that they may impart to 
those entrusted to them the information about 
which there is no longer any excuse for ig- 
norance. 

Bird study and bird protection should be an 
every day consideration, but if not, a start may 
be made on Arbor and Bird Day, or better still 
in March, the very minute this notice is read, 
for we are now approaching that marvelous 
phenomenon—the spring migration. The 
Grand March from the southland has already 
begun and in Dr. Chapman’s immortal words: 
“The meadowlark blows his fife; the downy 
rattles his drum; and company after company 
of grackles in glistening black coats, and of 
— with scarlet epaulets, go trooping 

y. : 
How many friends will you have in the re- 
turning host? How many different kinds of 
birds do you know? How many know you? 
How many have been entertained at your home, 
and perhaps during a flare back of heavy snow 
in early spring, were saved from starvation 
by a little extra food placed where they would 
find it? How many have built nests in your 
trees or shrubs, or in bird houses put up for 


_ their especial benefit? How will your notes of 
: this year compare with those of last season? 


Why not add to your list of acquaintances, 
why not try to get an earlier date of each ar- 
rival from the south and find out a little more 
about the travels and lives of these little 
feathered friends? 


A Beginning 


Nature Study is the key to the door through 
which we must pass to meet youth upon its 
own grounds. Keep close to Nature, that you 
may be in tune with the Universe, for this is 
your best opportunity intelligently to reach 
your pupils. Why not make use of the oppor- 
tunity this spring and see what it will do for 
you? Start a note book with dates of the first 
robin, the first bluebird, the first hepatica bud, 
the first smell of warm wet leaves on damp 
earth which bespeaks countless forces astir 
among the deep roots, soon to awaken and 
burst forth upon us! Anticipate these things, 
and when they come reserve one space on the 
blackboard for observations, with date and 
name of observer. At the end of each week 
transfer these to the note book, that a per- 
manent record may be kept; then start anew 
on the board. This will furnish a fresh inter- 
est for every day until school closes and will 
prove a boon in the school room when spring 
fever sets in. Two million Pennsylvania chil- 
dren enlisted by fifty thousand teachers in the 
great cause of bird protection, each bearing as 
evidence an Audubon button—how would that 
be as a celebration of Pennsylvania’s thirtieth 
spring Bird Day! 


What Can Be Done 


Organize a Junior Audubon Club in each 
room. (For information write T. Gilbert Pear- 
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son, Pres. Nat’l. Audubon Ass’n., 1974 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 

Formulate suggestive Bird Day programs; 
use bird subjects for oral and written compo- 
sition. (See Bird Day and How to Prepare for 
It, C. A. Babcock.) 

Have pupils make posters for Arbor and 
Bird Day; use birds, bird houses, bird baths, 
etc., as subjects for free-hand work, drawing, 
paper-cutting, paper-tearing, manual training. 

Prepare lists of berry-bearing trees- and 
shrubs for food and shelter for song and in- 
sectivorous birds. 

Have pupils put up nesting houses; clean 
old ones; supply nesting materials; note when 
and by whom bird houses are occupied; pro- 
vide bird baths and keep them filled. 

Keep birds in mind on Arbor Day by plant- 
ing trees, shrubs and vines that will furnish 
food and shelter. 

Learn to identify birds by color, size and 
shape, song or call-note, manner of flight, pe- 
culiar habits. 

Conduct an election to choose (a) the most 
beautiful, (b) the most musical, (c) the most 
useful, (d) the most destructive bird. (Have 
a complete set of election officials; have stu- 
dents nominate birds, advancing the claims of 
each.) 

Provide phonographic bird records—those of 
Avis and Chas. Gorst are very helpful; twenty- 
five bird songs for children by W. D. Olds, 
built on actual themes of various birds, is high- 
ly recommended. 


ARBOR DAY PLANS FOR IMPROVING 
SCHOOL GROUNDS 

There are many school grounds in the State 
which can be transformed into beauty spots at 
little expense by observing the following: 

Directors should first see that the site is 
graded and that top soil and fertilizer are 
furnished. Pupils and teachers can then plant 
to advantage. 

If the school site is of sufficient size, an area 
should be set apart for garden plots which can 
be worked by the pupils as projects. In order 
to tie the building to the school site, sharp 
angles between the foundation wall and the 
school grounds should be relieved by plants. 
Long stretches of plain walls, angles about 
the building and abrupt corners should be 
broken by shrubbery. Evergreens. except in 
smoke zones, grow well and also provide most 
effective shrubbery for foundation planting. 

Especially throughout the coal and coke re- 
gions, trees should be planted to form a hedge 
between the school and such unsightly features 
as large piles of slate, long rows of coke ovens, 
and coal tipples. A background of trees pro- 
vides a good natural screen. Any of the native 
trees except the South Carolina poplar and the 
horse chestnut may be recommended. In the 
smoke zones considerable care and attention to 
all shrubbery is necessary but the effort is 
fully justifiable. The oriental plane tree does 
well even in the smoke zones. 

Pupils acquire a good knowledge of plant 
life when they are made responsible for the 
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care of the shrubbery about the building. 
Hedge-like shrubbery bordering the walks 
about the school building helps to relieve the 
barrenness of any open and irregular school 
site. Whete walks are not too extensive, 
geraniums and coleus should be used for bor- 
dering them. Low hedge-like shrubbery such 
as small barberry requires less attention and 
produces a similar effect. Where the hedge is 
merely to define a line and not to serve as a 
fence, ornamental shrubs, such as spirea, bar- 
berry and althea, when not overcrowded, give 
a pleasant effect. 

Groups of shrubs should be placed at cor- 
ners to relieve the monotony of long stretches 
of hedge of even height. The groups, how- 
ever, should not be overcrowded. Plant at 
double the distance and about half as many 
shrubs as the nurserymen suggest. Such sub- 
stantial ones as the Japanese barberry, the 
hydrangea and the lilac are recommended. 

The open lawn should be sown in grass seed 
and should be raked in well. This will pre- 
vent the burning of the lawn in the fall. A 
good lawn seed can be had by a mixture of 
equal parts of Kentucky blue grass, English 
rye grass and redtop. One pound of white 
clover seed should be added to every twenty- 
five pounds of the above mixture. 

The available native plants in each locality 
must often determine the kind of shrubbery to 
be used. However, for most places in Penn- 
sylvania the following are recommended: (a) 
Vines—Virginia creeper and climbing bitter- 
sweet; (b) Small shrubs—hydrangea, meadow- 
sweet and pasture rose; (c) The taller shrubs 
—dogwood, hawthorne and spice bush; (d) 
Trees—hemlock, Jersey pine, elm, maple, oak, 
white ash, locust, crabapple aud beech. 

The following rules from Draper’s “Ten 
Commandments” in tree planting are worth 
observing: 

Do not allow roots to be exposed to the sun, 
drying winds or frost; prune with a clean 
sharp knife any broken or injured roots; have 


the holes large enough to admit all the roots © 


without cramping; plant in fine loam, en- 
riched with thoroughly decomposed manure; 
do not allow any green unfermented manure 
to come in contact with the roots; spread out 
the roots in their natural position, and work 
fine loam among them, making it firm and com- 
pact; do not plant deep—let the upper roots 
be set about an inch lower than before; re- 
move all broken branches, and cut back at least 
one-half of the previous year’s growth of 
wood; if the season lacks unusual rainfall, 
water thoroughly twice a week; after culture, 
keep soil in good degree of fertility,—mulch- 
ing the trees in autumn with manure is bene- 
ficial. 





IN his address before the Association of 
American Colleges Frank Aydelotte, President 
of Swarthmore College, said that the increased 
college enrollment since the war was lowering 
academic standards for, in order to meet the 
enrollment, the faculties were being filled with 
inexperienced teachers. 
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EDUCATION BILL 
(S. 1887—H. R. 3923) 


The Senate Education Committee, Senator 
Thomas Sterling, Chairman, held hearings 
January 22-24 on the N. E. A. Education Bill. 
Pennsylvania was represented at the hearing 
by John A. H. Keith, Principal Indiana State 
Normal School, and the Executive Secretary 
of the P. S. E. A. 

Hon. Frederick W. Dallinger, Chairman of 
the House Committee on Education, began 
hearings on this Bill on February 20. It was 
introduced into the House of Representatives 
by Congressman David A. Reed of New York. 


Principal Features of the Bill 

1.A new executive department to be known 
as the “Department of Education” with a 
Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 

. Transfer to that department the Bureau of 
Education and such other bureaus, divi- 
sions, boards and branches of the Govern- 
ment as Congress shall decide so to trans- 
fer. 

3. Congress may make appropriations to en- 

courage states, as follows, (not exceed- 
in 


bo 


g): 
$7,500,000 for the removal of adult il- 
literacy; $7,500,000 for the Americaniza- 
tion of immigrants; $50,000,000 for the 
equalization of educational opportunity 
for all children in the United States; 
$20,000,000 for promotion of physical 
education and $15,000,000 for better 
preparation of teachers. 

4. All these appropriations to be matched by 
equal appropriations from the states and 
the states to have full control of all the 
educational activities to which these ap- 
propriations are made with no interfer- 
ence by the Secretary of Education; “and 
this Act shall not be construed to imply 
Federal control of education within the 
states or impair the freedom of the states 
in the conduct and management of their 
respective school systems.” 

5. A National Council of Education to consult 
and advise with the Secretary of Educa- 
tion, this Council to be composed of 
a. The chief educational authority of each 

state. 

b. Not to exceed twenty-five persons rep- 
resenting the different interests in edu- 
cation. 

c. Not to exceed twenty-five persons, not 
educators, interested in the results of 
education from the standpoint of the 
public. 

Pennsylvania’s member of the House Com- 
mittee on legislation is Hon. George A. Welsh, 
4105 Cambridge St.. Philadelphia. He is in 
favor of the Bill. Every member of the P. S. 
E. A. should write the senators and represen- 
tatives he knows and ask them to support this 
most meritorious measure. 





A man should hear a little music, read a 
little poetry, and see a fine picture every day 
of his life.—Goethe. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE PITTSBURGH 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

WHEREAS: The Education Bill now before 
the National Congress has for its immediate 
object the granting of Federal aid to the pub- 
lic schools of the Nation; and 

WHEREAS: This Bill further provides for 
the establishment of an additional cabinet of- 
ficer to be known as the Secretary of Educa- 
tion; and 

WHEREAS, This Bill further provides that 
the control of the public schools shall remain 
definitely as the legislatures of the individual 
states may prescribe; 

Therefore, Be it Resolved: That the legisla- 
tive committee representing the Pittsburgh 
Teachers Association heartily urges the pas- 
sage of the Education Bill, and respectfully 
asks our Senators and Representatives to give 
to it their full support. 

G. B. Snyder, Chairman 
January 10, 1924. 

Approved by the Board of Directors of the 

— Teachers Association, January 17, 
Ralph Elliott Blakeslee, President 


DEDICATION OF CONWELL HALL 

On Wednesday, January 23, Conwell Hall, 
the first unit of the new home of Temple Uni- 
versity, was dedicated. The hall, which was 
completed at a cost of a million dollars, is a 
beautiful six-story, fireproof structure located 
at the corner of Broad Street and Montgom- 
ery Avenue, Philadelphia. It provides admin- 
istrative offices, a number of classrooms, mod- 
ern laboratories for scientific research, an un- 
usually well equipped department of home eco- 
nomics with complete cafeteria service: for 
students and faculty, a swimming pool, an 
assembly hall for student affairs with a seat- 
ing capacity of five hundred and a well equip- 
ped modern gymnasium. 

Among prominent educators, outside of 
Temple, who figured conspicuously in the dedi- 
cation program were J. George Becht, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Edwin 
C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, Phila- 
delphia and Josiah H. Penniman, President of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Becht commended the service to the 
State performed by Teachers College, Temple 
University, and then added: “Temple Univer- 
sity has made a contribution to the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in the person of Rus- 
sell Conwell that is unmeasured and immeasur- 
able.” 

Dr. Broome, in speaking of the service of 
Temple University, mentioned the fact that 
three district superintendents, eight associates 
and sixty per cent of the elementary school 
principals of Philadelphia who hold degrees, 
earned them at Temple. Seventy-five per cent 
of the teachers of Philadelphia have at one 
time or another taken courses at Temple. About 
1,400 city teachers are now enrolled as students 
in this institution. 

When Dr. Penniman was introduced he took 
Dr. Conwell’s hand and said: “I am here both 
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officially and personally to bring the congratu- 
lations of the University of Pennsylvania to 
one of God’s saints, whose labor is for the 
welfare of the world and for the happiness 
of humanity.” Then he gave further expres- 
sion to the cordial relations which have al- 
ways existed between the University of Penn- 
sylvania and Temple University. 

In his dedication address President Conwell 
spoke with deep feeling of the unselfish and 
devoted service of the students and friends 
of Temple from the time of its founding until 
now. “To the early and less known workers,” 
said he, “belongs more credit than to me. I 
alone could never have done the work for 
which I am given credit.” Then he added 
humorously: “What a difference between the 
early days, when we wrote a long letter of ap- 
preciation for a contribution of five dollars, 
and now when we acknowledge a check for 
ten thousand, if we have time.” 

Temple University was founded by Dr. 
Conwell in 1884, secured its College charter 
in 1888 and its University charter in 1907. 
The following few facts are indicative of its 
growth and present status: The student body 
has tripled in the last seven years. The value 
of the property at Broad and Berks streets, 
owned by the Corporation, has increased from 
$200,000 to over $2,300,000. Over 110,000 stu- 
dents have been fitted for a better civic life. 
At the present time its enrollment is nearly 
8,000 students of collegiate rank, besides a 
large number who are taking special courses. 
One of the ideals of Temple is to put training 
for leadership within the reach of all, this 
without the least lowering of academic stand- 
ards. In the writer’s teaching experience of 
more than twenty years, he has never found 
a finer student spirit than at Temple Univer- 
sity —Quincy A. Kuehner. 





THE NOBEL PRIZE 

Some of you have read recently of the award- 
ing of the Nobel prize to two distinguished 
American scientists. And perhaps you have 
wondered about this award. The history of 
it, in brief, is this: Alfred Nobel, the Swedish 
scientist, who invented dynamite, died in 1896 
and left his fortune, about nine million dollars, 
for the founding of a fund, the interest of 
which should yearly be distributed to those 
who had contributed most to the benefit of 
mankind during the year preceding. The board 
that names the winners is composed of Swedes, 
and the value of each award is about $40,000. 
Two of our Presidents—Roosevelt and Wilson 
—have been awarded the prize for their efforts 
in promoting peace. 

You see Mr. Nobel realized what a terrible 
thing he had turned loose for the destruction 
of mankind when he invented dynamite. So, 
from the profits which his invention brought 
him, he tried to devise a reward for the finer 
things in life, and place the emphasis on 
them rather than upon war. The five fields 
which are recognized are physics, chemistry, 
medicine, literature and peace.—Christian 
Advocate. 
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U. S. ORDER STOPS FAKE BOOK- 
SELLING SCHEME 

For a year the Subscription Book Publish- 
ers Association, under the leadership of the 
president, F. E. Compton, Chicago has waged 
a campaign to suppress unethical practices and 
bring about improved conditions in the distri- 
bution of books. On November 15, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission gave a decision of 
great importance. It was aimed at methods of 
selling books that deceive the purchaser and 
misrepresent the facts in the so-called “give 
away” plan. 

Under this plan, the agent represents that 
he is making a special offer to “a limited num- 
ber of persons,” usually stating that this is for 
advertising purposes. The prospective cus- 
tomer is approached with an offer to present a 
set of books “free of charge.” If this offer 
is accepted, the customer is then led into sub- 
scribing to a supplementary “extension ser- 
vice” which purports to keep the books up-to- 
date. In many instances, other sets of books 
are also included “free of charge” for good 
measure. 

In order to make the proposal more attrac- 
tive, the prospective customer is told that the 
“usual price” of the books alone is far in ex- 
cess of the price asked for the “service” and 
also that the price of the “service” itself has 
been marked down to cover barely the cost. 
Usually the statement is made that as soon as 
the introductory sets are placed, the price will 
be advanced to double or to some other amount 
higher than the price that is being asked. In 
this way the customer is led to believe that he 
is buying a “service” at a bargain price, there- 
by gaining advantage over future purchasers 
and getting free of charge a set of books worth 
even more than the price he is paying for the 
service. 

Following its investigation, the Federal 
Trade Commission found that “the aforesaid 
representations are misleading in, that the 
price asked for the extension service is the 
usual and customary price obtained for both 
the extension service and the pretended gift.” 
The Commission found in conclusion that such 
methods had “the tendency and capacity to 
deceive the purchasing public” and that they 
constitute a violation of the Federal Trade 
Act of 1914. In consequence, the Commission 
ordered those concerned to. “cease and desist” 
from such practices. 


ANNUAL CENTRAL ARTS ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETING 

The Central Arts Association will hold its 
annual meeting at York on Saturday, March 
15. There will be morning sectional meetings 
and a noon luncheon meeting followed by the 
general business session. 

The Central Arts Association covers the 
area of nine counties,—Adams, Cumberland, 
Dauphin, Franklin, Lancaster, Lebanon, Perry, 
Schuylkill and York. There are sections for 
teachers of Art, Commercial Education, Con- 
tinuation Schools, Home Economics, Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Education. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PARENTS 


The Lawton School Record, a grade school 
magazine from Wissinoming, Philadelphia, 
publishes the following suggestions for parents 
by Dr. Broome, Superintendent of Philadel- 
phia Schools: 

Dear Friends: 

You are all anxious to have your children 
succeed in school. School work is the most 
important business of the children in your 
care. Careful home training, good health, 
religious instruction and a thorough education 
are the best insurance for the future success 
and happiness of your children. Be sure that 
they have all these at whatever sacrifice. The 
progress of your children in school will be 
greatly aided: 

If you will insist upon punctuality and 
regularity at school, and give no excuses, ex- 
cept for the most urgent reasons. 

2. If you will read carefully all notices and 
reports from school, and through the principal 
and teacher keep in touch with the work of 
your children. 

38. If you will encourage your children to 
strengthen their weak points as revealed by 
their report cards. 

4. If you will insist that the older children, 
who have assignments of home-work, set aside 
a definite period for study each day. 

5. If you will lend your co-operation in 
the care of school books and other school prop- 
erty entrusted to your children. 

6. If you will withhold judgment regarding 
reports of happenings at school until you have 
heard both sides; and then never criticise the 
teacher in the presence of the children. 

7. If you will insist upon obedience at home 
and respect for parents, elders, teachers and 
all officers of the law. 

If you will know the character of the 
companions of your children and ascertain the 
nature of the entertainments which your chil- 
dren attend before permitting them to attend. 

9. If you will see to it that the progress of 
your children in school is not hindered by the 
fatigue resulting from insufficient rest or late 
evening parties. 

10. If you will arrange regular home du- 
ties, or “chores,” for your children so that they 
may acquire habits of work, ideas of service 
for others and a sense of responsibility. 

The progress of .civilization depends upon 
the spiritual, moral, physical and mental im- 
provement of each generation. It is my ear- 
nest hope and belief that your children will 
contribute toward making the next generation 
a still better one than the generation of which 
we are now a part. 

Yours sincerely, 
Edwin C. Broome, 
Superintendent of Schools 





“Our greatest need is to get more of civic 
and less of the personal motive into the hearts 
of the generation; less appeal to selfish suc- 
cess and more to service and sacrifice.”—Wil- 
liam McAndrew. 
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CONSHOHOCKEN’S IDEALS 
Superintendent C. S. Hottenstein, Consho- 
hocken, recently issued a manual to inform 
his public regarding the administration of the 
public schools of that borough. It concludes 
with a working platform of the following 
recommendations: 
‘. A building program for grade schools 
2. A thorough and efficient system of physical 
education 
8. A thorough and efficient system of voca- 
tional education 
a. Manual training department 
b. Sewing department 
c. Domestic science department 
d. Mechanical drawing department 
e. Trades department 
. A teaching staff of high academic standing 
. A higher teaching salary 
A regular school nurse 
A public kindergarten 
. A principal for each grade school 
. A thorough and efficient system of visual 
_ instruction in every grade in the en- 
tire school system 
10. A high school library 
11. A larger commercial department including 
every commercial branch 
12. A larger chemical and physical laboratory 
for all sciences 
13. A thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
14. A music room 
15. A room for physical education where par- 
ticular attention may be given to the 
health of every child in the school 
system by the physical director, medi- 
cal inspector and school nurse 


2 COWID 





THE “EXPULSIVE” METHOD 


The horse stopped. The driver jerked the 
reins and used the whip but to little purpose. 
The horse was strong and stubborn, he pawed 
and pranced and flung his head from side to 
side but would not go. Perhaps he was badly 
hitched, or something clse was wrong—but he 
would not go. A man on the pavement, look- 
ing on for a few moments, said, “Let me try 
him.” It was winter and there was snow on 
the ground. He gathered a double handful and 
with a quick movement upward, dashed it into 
the face of the horse—and away he went un- 
der control of the driver. Another seeing it 
said, “How do you explain that?” “I gave 
him a new sensation.” That was all. 

“The Expulsive Power of a New Affection” 
was the heading of a sermon by Dr. Thomas 
Chalmers, the celebrated dominie of Scotland, 
suggested, it is said, by the following incident: 
He was driving one day on a pastoral errand, 
and at a certain point on the road his “man” 
drew the whip and gave the pony a sharp cut. 
Chalmers protested. The driver said, “Do 
you see that white post? The pony has a way 
of shying at it, so when we approach it I 
always give him a touch of the whip to let 
him have something else to think about.” 

There is a suggestion for the teacher hidden 
away in these two trivial incidents. Can you 
find it?—J. P. McCasky, Editor Emeritus. 
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The following boys won first place in the Vocational Boys’ Judging Contests: 


Corn, 


William Phillippi, Ligonier, Westmoreland county; Dairy Cattle, Otto Clark, Port Alle- 
gheny, McKean county; Poultry, Keith Huffman, Waynesburg, Greene county; Swine, Albert 


Gill, Petersburg, Huntingdon county; Potato, Edward McCanliff, 


county. 
VOCATIONAL BOYS’ JUDGING CON- 
TESTS 


Two hundred twenty-five boys representing 
fifty-eight vocational schools and departments 
participated in the vocational boys’ judging 
contests at Harrisburg, January 23, 1924. 
There were five classes of judging contests, 
namely corn, dairy cattle, poultry, potatoes 
and swine. 

Every school was allowed to enter a boy in 
each of three different judging contests: The 
boys from the Petersburg Vocational School 
had the highest total score and won first prize 
for school teams. The school prize consisted 
of a large loving cup, which was presented by 
the State Chamber of Commerce. The indi- 
vidual winners were presented with loving 
cups given by The Pennsylvania Farmer, The 
National Stockman and Farmer, The Harris- 
burg Telegraph, The Patriot and Evening 
News and The Bureau of Vocational Education. 


TRAVEL SERVICE BUREAU 


In order to care for the interest of its mem- 
bers who contemplate vacation trips, long or 
short, at any time in the year, the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association has established a Travel 
Service Bureau. This Bureau is affiliated with 
a ticket agency in Philadelphia and is thus 
enabled to furnish complete travel service to 
any point in the world, to those teachers who 





Towanda, Bradford 


avail themselves of its services. The Bureau 
will plan trips, purchase tickets, secure Pull- 
man, hotel and boat reservations, sell travel- 
ers’ checks; in short, do everything that is 
possible for a Travel Bureau in securing the 
comfort and convenience of its patrons. The 
services of the Bureau are free to any inter- 
ested teacher. Any who are interested in plan- 
ning vacation trips with the minimum of cost 
and the maximum of comfort should communi- 
cate with the Travel Service Bureau of the 
Philadelphia Teachers Association. Address, 
1327 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. If 
you wish to inquire concerning any trip it is 
suggested that you furnish the following in- 
formation: 

First, the time you wish to spend: second, 
the amount of money which you wish to spend; 
third, the places which you wish to visit; 
fourth, the number of persons concerned. 

Robert J. Adams, Jr., Cor. Sec. 
Corresponding Secretary, Philadelphia Teach- 
ers Association, 1327 Spring Garden Street, 

Philadelphia 


ADVICE TO SPEAKERS 


Begin low, 
Speak slow, 
Rise higher, 
Strike fire, 
Retire. 
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MEDIAN SALARIES OF TEACHERS AND 
SUPERVISORY OFFICIALS, 1922-1923 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS PERTAIN- 
ING TO ACCREDITED INSTITU- 
TIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 











Items 1920-1921 1921-1922 1922-1923 
Members of the faculty 3,000 3,497 4,035 
Student enrollment: 

Male Neyareg tS a eee 32,625 36,000 37,613 

co) re 13,982 15,312 17,775 
: 1 | ee pee 46,607 51,312 55,388 
Graduates during year 4,339 


3 6,310 F 
Value of property.... 66,815,962 70,789,726 78,956,369 
Volumes in libraries... 1,933,049 1,860,250 2,057,051 
Amount of productive 








endowment ...... 44,079,903 43,935,124 55,223,495 
Receipts: 
Endowments ...... 1,758,246 2,552,217 2,561,501 
State Appropriation 1,827,525 2,323,136 2,583,719 
Private benefactions. ........ 1,703,834 2,532,719 
TiitiOn ANG TOCB. oo 6 swessies6 7,575,521 7,770,013 
All other sources.. ........ 4,655,811 4,702,834 
cf eersses te 12,573,398 18,810,519 20,296,735 
Expenditures: 
HaGIty. GusvGoseais: Geesetne 7,656,962 8,440,250 
Other employees ... ........ 2,683,394 2,494,727 
All other expenses... ........ 6,795,952 8,251,097 
MORAL. ase sivateser 12,638,912 17,136,308 19,186,074 





PERMANENT CERTIFICATES 


There is sometimes a feeling of injustice 
on the part of teachers who, after years of 
successful teaching experience, finally achieve 
the standard level and receive, not a perma- 
nent, but a temporary standard certificate. It 
should be recognized in this connection that 
the philosophy of the certification regulations 
does not provide for the issue of any form of 
certificate initially in a permanent form. In- 
deed there are some theorists in education who 
decry the issue of permanent certificates un- 
der any circumstances on the ground that they 
invite a certain lethargy and destroy the de- 
sire to grow on the part of many teachers. 

The State Department of Public Instruction 
does not share this point of view but it does 










feel that whenever a teacher achieves a cer- 
tificate of higher grade, there should be a pro- 
bationary period during which the competence 
of the holder of the certificate may be tested 
and that the permanent form of the certificate 
be earned by successful teaching experience 
both for the sake of the State and for the sat- 
isfaction of the teacher. 

There seems to be some confusion in the 
minds of college graduates who apply for cer- 
tification to teach in the public high schools of 
the State regarding the requirement for the 
permanent form of the college certificate. Al- 
though these regulations have been generous- 
ly promulgated, this particular feature is some- 
times overlooked. The permanent college cer- 
tificate requires in addition to the preparation 
demanded for the issue of the provisional col- 
leve certificate, the completion of a further six 
semester hours of either professional or aca- 
demic training which should be, although it 
does not have to be, of post-graduate grade. 
This is again in conformity with the spirit of 
growth which pervades the certification regu- 
lations. All college graduates, therefore, who 
receive the college provisional certificate, must 
not only teach successfully for three years 
upon this certificate, but must also complete an 
additional six semester hours of further prep- 
aration for teaching.—A. L. Rowland, Director 
Teacher Bureau. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


The following illustrated bulletins are pub- 
lished by the Department of Public Works, 
Philadelphia: 

INDEPENDENCE HALL, Bulletin No. 1. The 
Declaration Chamber. 

Bulletin No. 2. The Liberty Bell. 

Bulletin No. 3. A Short History of The In- 
dependence Hall. Group of Buildings. 

Bulletin No. 4. A Short History of Congress 
Hall. 

Bulletin No. 7. The Constitution of the 
United States. A Short History of the Con- 
vention of 1787. 

These bulletins may be obtained free by 
addressing The Curator of Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia. There are sufficient copies for 
teachers only. 

The following bulletins may be secured by 
writing to the Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C.: 








SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE BLIND, 1921- 
1922. By Frank M. Phillips. 12 pp. Bul- 
letin 1923, No. 51, 5c per copy. 

A report of 64 schools for the blind, giving 
instructors, enrolment, control, libraries and 
statistical tables. 


SALARIES OF ELEMENTARY, JUNIOR HIGH AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS IN CER- 
TAIN CITIES. By Bertha Y. Hebb, City 
School Leaflet No. 15. 16 pp. 5¢ a copy. 

Contains 2 tables. Table 1 (divided into 
groups according to population) gives the 
maximum and the minimum salaries with the 
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annual increase. Table 2 contains a list of the 
cities which reported a higher salary paid to 
men than to women teachers in the high school, 
—— the maximum and the minimum paid to 
each. 


ORGANIZATION OF RESEARCH BUREAUS IN CITY 
ScHOoL SysTEMS. By Elise H. Martens. 
City School Leaflet No. 14. 15 pp. 5e a 
copy. 

This pamphlet summarizes the development 
of a research bureau, lists such research 
bureaus, gives salaries of directors, discusses 
qualifications, appointment of directors and in 
general gives detailed information. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. By Bird T. Baldwin, 
Bulletin 1923 No. 42. 77 pp. 10c a copy. 

A thorough review of the subject of educa- 

tional research, covering foundations, research 

bureaus, costs, buildings and equipment, or- 

ganization and administration, methods of 

study and the curriculum. Surveys are indi- 
cated and a good bibliography is included. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS. Bulletin 1923, No. 54. 44 pp. 5c a 
copy. 

A bibliography on articles on educational 
subjects which have appeared in recent cur- 
rent magazines and of recent addresses on edu- 
cational subjects. The material is listed ac- 
cording to the subject treated. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS AND VaA- 
CATION SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Florence Savannah Webb. Library 
Leaflet No. 23, 15 pp. 5c a copy. 

This bibliography refers to those schools 
more or less closely identified wth standard 
colleges, universities, normal schools and pub- 
lic school systems. The bibliography is ar- 
ranged chronologically. 


GAMES AND OTHER DEVICES FOR IMPROVING 
PUPILS’ ENGLISH. Compiled by W. W. 
Charters and Harry G. Paul. Bulletin, 
1923, No. 48. 88 pp. 10c per copy. 

This bulletin is the result of the reports 
of 500 teachers on the games and exercises 
they used in correcting the classes of errors 
which are given as chapter headings in this 
bulletin. It illustrates a useful method of im- 
proving teaching practice. These games have 
the virtue of the drill in that they are brief, 
intensive, rapid, shared by all and often re- 
peated. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A PROGRAM FOR HEALTH 
TRAINING TEACHING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
By Dorothy Hutchinson. Health Education 
No. 15. 40 pp. 5¢ per copy. 

Gives a suggestive outline for health teach- 
ing in the junior and senior high schools, dis- 
cusses correlation with other subjects; gives 
specific suggestions for a Health League, a 
health play and a Health Week program. 





The right to punish crime involves the duty 
of teaching morals.—Daniel Webster, 
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° NEW BOOKS 
JUNIOR HIGH ScHOOL EDUCATION. By Calvin 
O. Davis, Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan. xi+451 pp. 
World Book Company. $2.20. 

The book is designed to serve as a guide to 
superintendents and boards of education that 
are planning to reorganize their school sys- 
tems, and to meet the needs of university and 
normal school classes in the study of the or- 
ganization and administration of the new type 
of school.. The author secured data from 
junior high schools in all parts of the United 
States including Latimer Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh; Edison Junior High School, Har- 
risburg and Washington Township Junior 
High School, Fayette county, Pennsylvania. 
He traces the history of the movement, notes 
recent changes and indicates further develop- 
ments that may be expected. He presents a 
detailed study of junior high school curricula 
and analyzes the procedure that should be fol- 
lowed in curriculum making. He sets up cer- 
tain positive standards for evaluating junior 
high school work, for fostering democracy and 
as preparation for post-school life, senior high 
school work and college entrance. The Penn- 
sylvania requirements for Junior High School 
Classification appear on pp. 399-401. 


MODERN ENGLISH. By Paul Klapper and Abra- 
ham London. Book I, 205 pp. Book II, 
341 pp. Illustrated. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

The texts apply recent educational practice 
to the sound context of the series compiled 
by Henry P. Emerson and Ida C. Bender. 
Book I for children of the intermediate grades 
teaches one principle of composition at a time, 
is motivated, aims to establish good language 
habit. Book II for grades 6 and 7 is vitalized 
by the introduction of patriotic themes and 


those related to the child’s experience. Habits 
of self-correction are stressed. 
METHODS OF TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES. 


By Charles H. Handschin, Secretary of the 
National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers. 478 pp. The World Book Com- 


pany. 
A scholarly and comprehensive book of meth- 
ods that should be invaluable to the teacher 
or prospective teacher of modern languages. 
Americans rank low as linguists. The author 
first gives the reasons why the study, of a 
foreign language is important. Then follows 
a detailed discussion of methods of teaching 
and the results aimed at and attained by each 
method. He treats methods of teaching the 
literature of a foreign language and the best 
means of conducting reviews and examinations. 
One chapter deals with teacher training. Ap- 
pendix Ais a bibliography compiled from books, 
pamphlets and periodicals from 1912-1922. 
Appendix C contains syllabi of four-year 
courses in French, Spanish and German. 


THE FINANCING OF EDUCATION IN THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK. Prepared by George D. 
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Strayer and Robert Murray Haig. 205 pp. 
The Macmillan Company. 

This is the first complete formulation of the 
principles involved in financing education and 
the first fully interpreted statement of facts 
on the cost and support of education within 
the borders of any state. The report was pre- 


pared by the Educational Finance Commission . 


after 2 years of investigation by an expert 
staff. The findings are of great importance 
to schoolmen, taxpayers and citizens of all 
states. The Inquiry presents a thorough study 
of conditions within New York State. That 
state was chosen because of its complete fiscal 
records, because it presents so many forms of 
school economic conditions and because it in- 
cludes 10 per cent of the population of the 
country. The Report is worth while in actual 
figures for comparison and methods of calcu- 
lation. Suggestive to school executives in 
analyzing local expenditures. 


Our CONSTITUTION. Its Story, Its Meaning, 
Its Use. By A. J. Cloud, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Schools, San Francisco. Illus. 
224 pp. Scott, Foresman and Company. 
80c. 

Several State legislatures have passed laws 
requiring the schools to teach the principles 
and provisions of the federal Constitution. 
This text is an elementary commentary upon 
the Constitution with applications to problems 
of citizenship. Part One explains the nature 
of government in general and our system of 
government in particular. It shows that men 
have deliberately and painfully worked out 
laws of living happier and better lives together. 
It discusses the problems of our early colon- 
ists, leading up to the drawing of our Con- 
stitution. Part Two explains the organization 
and election of Congress and its powers; the 
influence, position and work of the President 
and his Cabinet; the judicial department. 
Questions and problems, suggested activities 
and references at the end of chapters are 
thought-provoking along the line of good citi- 
zenship. 


CANTERBURY TALES. Selections from The Mod- 
ern Reader’s Chaucer. By John S. P. Tat- 
lock and Percy MacKaye. Edited by Carl 
W. Ziegler, Principal, Junior High School, 
Scranton, Pa. (Pocket Classics) The 
Macmillan Company. 

A modern prose rendering, the editors striv- 
ing to paraphrase as little and to be as faith- 
ful to the original as they could; never to mis- 
represent it. They have tried to keep as much 
of Chaucer’s raciness and archaic savor as is 
consistent with the reader’s ease; not to tease 
him with a bookful of thee and thou, est and 
eth. They give the Prologue, the Knight’s Tale 
and the Clerk’s Tale practically complete and 
enough of the other Tales for the develop- 
ment of each story. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. By Edith P. Shep- 
herd, Principal of Warren and Avalon 
Park Schools, Chicago. Illus. 209 pp. 
Rand McNally & Company. 

Human geography consisting of chapters on 
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Where We Live: our homes; How Houses are 
Built: descriptions of houses in various coun- 
tries and sources and manufacture of ma- 
terials; Heat and Light: coal, wood, oil and 
oil lamps, gas, electricity; The Clothing We 
Wear: cotton, linen, wool, silk, leather, furs, 
rubber; Our Food and Drink: where and how 
various products grow and are cultivated; and 
How People Work for One Another: showing 
our debt to the farmer, storekeeper, banker, 
teacher, policeman, fireman, milkman, ice man, 
postman and many others. At the end of the 
chapters are “Things to Think About and Do.” 
The abundant illustrations are very attractive 
and interesting. 


SEVEN BOOKS OF CAESAR’S GALLIC War. Edited 
by Joseph H. Sheffield, Instructor in Lat- 

in, Lake View High School, Chicago, III. 
Text Edition, ix+244 pp. Sheffield Book 
Company, Rogers Park, Chicago, IIl. 75c. 
The author has devised and patented a 
scheme of syntactic printing in which seven 
different kinds of type are used to indicate the 
grammatical structure of sentences. There can 
be no doubt that the student would be helped 
by having the relations of-the several parts of 
a sentence pointed out to him; and none would 
deny that every assistance should be given to 
the abused pupil who is so unfortunate as to 
be precipitated directly from a first-year book 
into the reading of Caesar. But there may be 
a question as to how long this kind of help 
should be given. If the purpose of reading 
Caesar in Caesar’s language is to gain power 
to read other Latin, it might be better for 
the pupil to give up adventitious helps as soon 
as possible. In the case of syntactic printing, 
as soon as a pupil has been shown that his 
success in easy translation depends on his per- 
ception of the structure of the sentence and 
the habit of analyzing has been formed, then 
the return to ordinary printing might well be 
made. It hardly seems necessary or wise to 


’ give the same help in the last half or quarter 


of the year that was given at the beginning. 
—Walter E. Severance. 


EXPERIMENT WITH A PROJECT CURRICULUM. By 
Ellsworth Collings. 

This experiment: should be hailed with inter- 
est by all leaders in rural education who aim 
to teach children rather than books. The ex- 
periment may well be termed a “trail blazer” 
in that it embodies something tangible for 
differentiated adaptations to meet the needs 
of all types of rural schools in our country. 
Teachers with a vision of the project idea 
which makes interests, needs and capacities 
of the child the point of contact will find many 
helpful suggestions in this book. The writer 
has complimented the teaching profession by 
summarizing the high spots of the experiment, 
—allowing the reader to supply details in keep- 
ing with modern pedagogy. The experiment is 
a demonstration of educational theory worthy 
of careful study. Who will develop this ex- 
periment further, so that it will continue to 
function in a permanent way in many rural 
schovls?—Hunnah A. Kieffer, 
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The four books whose reviews follow have 
been sent to schools throughout the country as 
reference books for the National Chemistry So- 
ciety Essay Contest: 


THE RIDDLE OF THE RHINE.. By Victor Lefe- 
bure. 282 pp. Illustrated. The Chemical 
Foundation, Inc. 81 Fulton Street, New 
York City. 

The author is a scientist who has experi- 
enced chemical warfare as a soldier in the 
World War. He gives an accurate and un- 
biased account of chemical warfare in order 
to dispel erroneous ideas of poison gases and 
their uses. He considers the problem of chemi- 
cal disarmament most important. The various 
types of poison gases, their effects, the meth- 
ods and circumstances of their use and the 
means of fighting them are thoroughly discuss- 
ed. The book is of interest to the student of 
chemistry and to the man interested in modern 
inventions and developments. 


CREATIVE CHEMISTRY. By Edwin E. Slosson, 
Literary Editor of The Independent. 311 
pp. Illustrated. The Century Company. 

In an introductory note Mr. Slosson states 
that the purpose of the book is “to interest 
the general reader in the recent achievements 
of industrial chemistry and provide supple- 
mentary reading for students of chemistry in 
colleges and high schools.” Chemistry is too 
often a doubtful source of jnterest and a diffi- 
cult subject for the uninitiated to understand. 

This text brings home to the most unscientific 

mind the big place chemistry has in modern 

life. The author discusses the chemistry in- 
volved in the simplest contacts of everyday life 
in clear terms that will furnish more infor- 
mation to the average person than a score of 
technically scientific books. In an interesting, 
even humorous, manner he discusses high ex- 
plosives, fertilizers, dyes, perfumes, celluloid, 
rubber, sugar, metals and products of the elec- 
tric furnace, not in an indefinite manner but 
in clear matter of fact English. If one really 
had an antipathy for chemistry this book might 
help to dispel such a complex. Anyhow, ’most 
anybody will learn a good many things he 

Me know before if he reads Mr. Slosson’s 

ook. 


THE FUTURE INDEPENDENCE AND PROGRESS OF 
AMERICAN MEDICINE IN THE AGE OF CHEM- 
IstRY. The report of a committee of which 
Charles H. Herty is the chairman. 80 pp. 
The Chemical Foundation, Inc., 81 Fulton 
St., New York City. 

The report aims to show the need for in- 
tensive chemical research, devoted to the cure 
and alleviation of human suffering. Construc- 
tive chemistry can—and must—render medi- 
cine specific service in the prevention and 
cure of disease along three lines of attack: 
(1) The preparation of the specific medicine 
for the specific disease, (2) the isolation, study 
and even the artificial preparation of organic 
principles important to our life, for example, 
the principles of the secretion of our body 
organs of which a deficiency or excess would 
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cause disease and (3) the analysis of our body 
cells, the components of the blood, of the tis- 
sues and an analysis of the components of 
our foods,—so as to attain a knowledge of the 
body in health. The report summarizes the 
results attained thus far and the aims in view. 


Discovery. The Spirit and Service of Science. 
By Sir Richard Gregory. 356 pp. Illus- 
trated. The Macmillan Company. 

This book discusses the outlook and endeav- 
ors of scientists, truths as opposed to. su- 
perstitions and popular beliefs, the sacrifices 
of those who take up research work, the con- 
quest of disease and research work having a 
direct bearing upon problems of manufactur- 
ing and construction; namely, the telephone, 
wireless telegraphy, airplanes, radium, an- 
aesthetics, lighting apparatus. Throughout 
the book are many biographical details and 
various estimates placed upon the work of 
our scientists. 


FLOWER AND BERRY BABIES. By Edna Groff 
Deihl (Aunt Este). 111 pp. Illustrated in 
color by Vera Stone. Albert Whitman and 
Company. Chicago. 60c. 

Little folk will enjoy such stories as those 
of the violet, brave to face the spring winds, 
of the little arbutus that wandered away, of 
a baby show among the flowers and of a race 
among the berries to grow in order to be help- 
ful—stories full of imagination and interest. 
VEGETABLE AND FRUIT GARDEN. 111 pp. 60c. 

The child’s land should never cease to be 
a wonderland. Stories about our common 
vegetables and fruits, based upon a few facts, 
easily arouse the curiosity. They likewise 
drive home some useful life-hints as to con- 
duct. 

These little books furnish delightful bedtime 
stories. Teachers will also find them helpful 
for the early grades. The stories readily adapt 
themselves to dramatization. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT SCHOOLMASTER (San- 
derson of Oundle). By H. G. Wells. Auth- 
or of Men Like Gods, Joan and Peter, Mr. 
Brintling Sees It Through, etc. 176 pp. 
Macmillan. 

The author writes of F. W. Sanderson, “I 
think him beyond question the greatest man I 
have ever known with any degree of intimacy.” 
Mr. Wells found a schoolmaster, a British 
public schoolmaster, aware that the world 
was still going on and so he sent his two. sons 
to his school at Oundle. Sanderson substitut- 
ed laboratory instruction in the sciences for 
mere memory work in Latin and mathematics, 
replaced competition by co-operative group 


_work and substituted natural interest for com- 


pulsion. By his wonderful teaching and by 
granting freedom to his boys, he made the cre- 
ative spirit pervade his school. While San- 
derson’s school at Oundle may have been 
unique in England, the reviewer believes that 
Mr. Wells could find many teachers like him 
in our public schools and many schools that 
excel even what he claims for the school at 
Oundle. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


WILLIAM MCANDREW, associate superinten- 
dent of the schools of New York, was unani- 
mously elected on January 9 to succeed Peter 
A. Mortenson as superintendent of the public 
schools of Chicago. He was elected for 4 years 
at a salary of $15,000 a year. 


CLARENCE GRAFF, an American banker liv- 
ing in London, has offered to unmarried men, 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge a fellow- 
ship to any university of the Middle West. 
The fellowship is for one year and provides 
£250 and tuition. The purpose is to foster a 
better understanding in Great Britain of so- 
cial conditions and trends of opinion in the 
United States. 


TH=zODORE M. DitLaAway, formerly Director 
of Art in Boston, has been selected to succeed 
the late William Alden Mason as Director of 
Art in the schools of Philadelphia. 


J. GEORGE BECHT, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, was the speaker at the Lin- 
coln Day exercises, February 12, at Lincoln 
University. 


LIVINGSTON SELTZER, superintendent of the 
schools of Schuylkill county, has issued a re- 
port of the county schools for the year ending 
July 1, 1923. The growth of school work in 
the county is vividly shown by statistics. In 
1863 the annual expenditure for education was 
$85,171.86 and 60 years later it was $2,198,- 
306.32. In 1920 the high school enrollment 
for the county was 3,353 and two years later 
the enrollment was 4,798, an increase of 43 
per cent in two years. The total cost of edu- 
steal per pupil for the year 1922-23 was 

46.41. 


THE JOURNAL is indebted to Joseph J. Johler 
for a file of the Bayard Taylor Breezes, the only 
grade school paper published in Scranton. The 
work is done by the grade pupils and 
is entirely original. News items, poetry, stor- 
ies and jokes are of such a nature as to reflect 
credit upon the young writers. Especially in- 
teresting as a side light on reporting is an 
item from the young miss who contributes 
news for grade 1-A, “Alex Rothman lost a 
tooth at the moving picture.show and one in 
our own schoolroom.” Each issue contains an 
honor roll of those pupils whose grades average 
89.1 per cent. 


A RECENT report from the Children’s Bureau, 
reviewed in the February JOURNAL, estimates 
the number of homeless children in Porto Rico 
at 20,000. Most of these homeless children 
work as servants in private families, running 
errands or caring for the children in return 
for their living. 


Paut Monrog, Director of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, sailed January 16 for the Near East 
where he will spend several months studying 
the training of children conducted by Near 
East Relief. 
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EpwarpD A. FILENE of Boston has offered 
$50,000 for a peace award similar to that of 
Mr. Bok. Mr. Filene’s peace award contest, 
however, will be held in England, Italy and 
France. Among those co-operating with Mr. 
Filene are Leon Bourgeois, former President 
of the Council of the League of Nations; Sena- 
tor de Jouvenel, Editor of Le Matin; Tomaso 
Tittoni, President of the Italian Senate; and 
Gilbert Murray. 


SOME comparisons show how beneficial Pre- 
mier Mussolini’s Fascista dictatorship in Italy 
has been. In 1920, 30,500,000 individual 
work-days were lost through strikes, in 1923 
less than 250,000 were lost. 500,000 persons 
were unemployed in 1920, in 1928, 20,000 were 
without -work.—Time. 


In the Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 
41 (1923), reviewed in the February JOURNAL, 
J. F. Abel groups Pennsylvania with New 
York, Texas, Arizona and Nevada as having 
relatively little consolidation of schools. 


JOHN MATTHEWS MANLEY, Head of the De- 
partment of English at the University of Chi- 
cago, illustrated the Lowell Institute Lectures 
on Chaucer which he was giving in Boston 
with hand-colored slides showing ‘the illumi- 
nated pages of the Ellesmere Manuscript. 
Hitherto these illuminated pages have been 
accessible to only a few scholars. 


PRESIDENT FRED W. HIXSON has announced 
two gifts to Allegheny College. The one is a 
new building for the Allegheny College cam- 
pus from Frank A. Arter of Cleveland, Ohio, 
a graduate of the class ’64. The building will 
include lecture halls, recitation rooms and of- 
fices. Mr. Arter endowed the Eliza Kinsley 
Arter chair of English Literature and the 
Frank Asbury Arter chair of Mathematics. 
Two years ago he started the Second Century 
Endowment Campaign with a gift of $50,000. 
The other gift is $25,000 from John B. Ford, 
88 of Detroit, given toward the erection 
of a freshman dormitory for men. The new 
dormitory will be composed of five units each 
costing $25,000. Funds for the erection of 
two sections have been pledged. 


THE value of a well-disciplined fire drill was 
proved at Lancaster on January 21. While 
the Rossmere street building was on fire 150 
boys and girls calmly marched out of the 
building when Principal Ella Eaby rang the 
bell for the fire-drill. 


ALBERT WILLIAMS JOHNSON, formerly judge 
of the Union-Snyder district, has resigned from 
the Department of Public Instruction. Judge 
Johnson’s resignation went into effect Janu- 
ary 15. 


THE Fifth Quinquennial Convention of the 
International Council of Women will be held 
in Washington in May, 1925. The organi- 
zation represents 30,000,000 women. Lady Ab- 
erdeen of Scotland is president. Some of the 
questions to be discussed are: Permanent peace 
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and international arbitration; equal moral 
standard for men and women; immigration; 
the industrial position of women and child 
welfare. 


EpGark FAHS SMITH, ex-Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is one of 33 Americans 
who, according to a committee of the American 
Chemical Society, have attained international 
fame. Harvey W. Wiley, framer of the Pure 
Food Law, is another chosen for the chemists’ 
roll of honor. 


THE William Penn High School at Harris- 
burg was dedicated February 1. William M. 
Davidson, Superintendent of the schools of 
Pittsburgh, made the address. J. George Becht, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
C. E. L. Keen, President of the School Board, 
also spoke briefly. 


AMERICANIZATION progresses rapidly these 
days. Little Rebecca Urie of the 5-B grade 
in the Cameron grade building at Harrisburg 
came to America from Russia 2 months ago. 
When the old fashioned spelling bee was held 
in 5-B, Rebecca spelled the room down. She 
vanquished her last two opponents by spelling 
“describe” correctly. The prize she won is a 
copy of The Nuremburg Stove. 


THE following Pennsylvania students have 
won prizes in Looseleaf Current Topics Con- 
tests. The oft mentioned person puzzle-review 
$5 award was won by Charles Hager, Lock 
Haven and the $10 peace plan prize, by Walter 
C. Brooke, Boyertown and Kar! Korbett, Pitts- 
burgh. 


PRESIDENT JAMES H. MorGAN of Dickinson 
College was elected temporary head of the 
Dickinson Summer School of Religious Educa- 
tion at the annual meeting of the board at 
Harrisburg. E. C. Keboch of Harrisburg was 
elected registrar. 


THE alumni athletic advisory committee of 
Penn State has made a subscription of $100,000 
toward the erection of a physical education 
building. The $500,000 required for such a 
building is now half pledged. 


N. E. HEETER, superintendent of schools of 
Clarion county, and B. M. Davis, assistant su- 
perintendent, issued to the teachers and di- 
rectors of Clarion county a bulletin of helpful 
suggestions with regard to teaching sanitation 
and health and listed free’ material for use in 


geography work. 


THE Dauphin County Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in Harrisburg 
on February 7. Helpful talks were given by 
Mrs. D. A. Wymer, Mrs. Owen D. Evans, I. 
D. App, C. H. Garwood and L. B Nye. 


JOHN H. McCRACKEN, president of Lafayette 
College, was elected president of the Associa- 
tion of College Presidents of Pennsylvania at 
their annual convention at Harrisburg, Feb- 
ruary 6. I. Harvey Brumbaugh, president of 
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Juniata College, was elected secretary. Presi- 
dents McCracken and Brumbaugh with Thomas 
H. Baker, president of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, comprise the executive committee. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ohio, New York and New 
Jersey pay more income taxes into the Federal 
treasury than the other 44 states, the District 
of Columbia and Hawaii combined, according 
to Representative Acherman of New Jersey. 


EASTON, Phillipsburg, Wilson and vicinity 
will give Lafayette College a new dormitory 
to cost approximately $250,000. Business and 
civic organizations are sponsoring the gift. 


THE History Textbook Committee appoint- 
ed by J. George Becht, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, to make a study of history 
textbooks used in the schools of the State held 
its first meeting March 18. The members of 
the committee are: C. E. Dickey, C. H. Gar- 
wood, H. M, J. Klein, Albert C. Myers, S. R. 
McClure, Charles A. Coulomb and Helen B. 
Trimble. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE will add a department 
of music to its curriculum. A drive for $325,- 
000 will be made this spring. Mrs. William 
Vickerman of New York is chairman of the 
committee to arrange details. 


A TEN-MONTHS-OLD baby has been placed in 
the home-making “practice house” occupied by 
senior girl students in home economics at the 
Pennsylvania State College. Each of the 25 
girls in this course will act for one week as 
“foster mother” to the infant. 


AT the Regional Convention of the Gregg 
Publishing Company in Philadelphia on March 
8, C. H. Garwood, Superintendent of Schools, 
Harrisburg, will give an address on “The Jun- 
ior-Senior High School Program of Commer- 
cial Studies.” 


THE bulletin issued by C. E. Dickey, county 
superintendent, for the Allegheny county 
schools indicates very satisfactory progress in 
the consolidation of schools. The following 
townships have one or more consolidated 
schools: Moon, Collier, Ross, O’Hara, Mc- 
Candless, North Fayette, Baldwin, Mt. Leb- 
anon and Neville Island. The use of the 
Pittsburgh Arithmetic Scale in the one-room 
rural schools showed those schools to be about 
one year behind the average standing of the 
entire country. These tests verified the facts 
that skill in the fundamental operations ap- 
plied to integers should be mastered by the 
fourth year; that daily drills should be given 
and that accuracy and speed ought to be set 
up as worthy objectives in each problem. 


FRANK P. GRAVES, due to the increasing 
pressure of his duties as Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of New York, has resigned the editor- 
ship of the Educational Review. His resigna- 
tion becomes effective after the issue of May, 
1924. William McAndrew, Superintendent of 
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the Schools of Chicago, will succeed Dr. Graves 
as editor. 


TEACHERS placed by the American College 
Bureau, Chicago Temple, Chicago, received 
surprise gifts in the form of checks from that 
organization just before Christmas. This pro- 
fessional college teacher placement bureau op- 
erates on a cost basis and there is a refund at 
the end of the year pro rata of any surplus 
remaining after all expenses have been paid. 


FRED CRABTREE, Head of the Department of 
Metallurgical and Mining Engineering at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, has been elected 
president of the Engineers Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. 


S. E. DIBBLE, a member of the faculty of the 
Engineering Department of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, was elected first vice 
president of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers at the annual meet- 
ing of the society held recently in New York. 


ALLAN F. BUBECK, supervising principal at 
Schuylkill Haven, reports the following proj- 
ects accomplished by the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation of the Schuylkill Haven public 
schools in its first year of active work: (1) 
The serving of milk to the school children at 
the morning recess period, (2) An art exhibit 
which made possible a new picture for each 
of the 25 grade rooms, (3) A festival held 
early in December, the proceeds of which will 
be used for a velour curtain for the stage in 
the high school auditorium. Mrs. George W. 
Butz, a former teacher, is president of this or- 
ganization of 225 earnest workers. 


Mrs. McCuintTock, widow of A. T. McClin- 
tock of Wilkes-Barre, has given $500,000 to 
a trust fund to be used in medical schools for 
research work in the nature, causes and treat- 
ment of gastro-intestinal diseases. The be- 
quest is in memory of her husband. 


JOHN H. BROOKS, who gave to Scranton the 
Brooks Athletic Field, was chosen by the local 
Kiwanis club as worthy the Kiwanis service 
medal since they considered he had done most 
for the city’s welfare during the past year. 


More than one million’ high school students 
will participate in the prize essay contest of 
the American Chemical Society, the winners 
of which will receive four-year scholarships to 
Yale University or Vassar College. Six schol- 
arships are offered and each one will carry 
with it $500 a year in addition to tuition fee. 


PENNSYLVANIA Federation of Music Clubs 
will hold its annual meeting in Sharon, April 
29, 30 and May 1. 


WYOMISSING’s new $225,000 high school was 
dedicated January 25. Former Lieutenant 
Governor Beidleman was the speaker. 


TABULATION of the enrollment of high school 
pupils by the Department of Public Instruc- 
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tion shows 202,368 for 1923 as compared with 
181,742 for 1922. 


KENTUCKY is the latest state to elect a Di- 
rector of Music. The recent Legislature passed 
a law making music a required study in the 
schools of the State. 


ALBERT W. Borst, well known composer and 
musician, died recently in Philadelphia. 


Mrs. HELEN Paris, a well known Philadel- 
phia music teacher, died recently at the Presser 
Home for retired music teachers. ° 


FRANCES McCoLuLINn, Philadelphia’s blind 
composer, won the $100 W. W. Gimball prize 
offered by the Chicago Madrigal Club at its 
21st annual competition. Miss McCollin won 
this same prize in 1918. 


SOME of the most eminent American artists 
contributed to the exhibit recently held in 
Carlisle. Among them were Joseph Pennell, 
Hugh H. Breckenridge, Catherine Wharton 
Morris and Paulette Van Roeking. 


MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN, noted diplomat, poet 
and novelist, died January 15. He belonged 
to Pennsylvania’s galaxy of great literary men. 


AT the 18th annual band festival recently 
held in London, 145 bands from all parts of 
England competed. The $500 challenge trophy 
was won by the Luton Red Cross Band. 


ONE of the outstanding features of Phila- 
delphia’s music week will be a pageant, in the 
Academy of Music, directed by Thaddeus Rich. 
More than 5,000 Philadelphia musicians will 
take part. 


Harry F. PETERS won first prize and Caro- 
lyn Haywood, third prize in the Poster Art 
Contest of the International League for Peace 
and Freedom. Both are Philadelphians. 


THE traveling exhibit of The Fellowship of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts was 
displayed in the rooms of the Harrisburg Civic 
Club in January. Seventy-nine paintings and 
water-colors and eleven sculptor specimens of 
Pennsylvania’s most eminent artists made up 
the exhibit. Many groups of children from 
the public schools accompanied by their teach- 
ers visited the exhibit. 


THE Board of Trustees of West Chester 
Normal School has been completed by the ap- 
pointment of H. D. Saylor, Lansdowne; Mrs. 
R. J. Hamilton, Ardmore; Doran Green, Bris- 
tol; Mrs. Howard Mellor, West Chester. The 
other members of the Board are Col. A. M. 
Holding, West Chester; Isabel Darlington, 
West Chester; H. P. Worth, West Chester; J. 
H. Lumis, West Chester; S. J. Philips, Ken- 
nett Square. 


SARAH SEATON, assistant secretary of the 
Carnegie Free Library, Connellsville, was re- 
cently presented with a Kiwanis medal, being 
adjudged the most useful citizen in Connells- 
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ville. “In her position,” the award said, “she 
has done more to uplift the community than 
any other citizen.” 


W. F. WILSON, who was assistant to Super- 
intendent Charles Albright of York county, 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
schools of York county. Superintendent Wil- 
son assumed his new duties February 1. 


THE January Phi Beta Kappa Key, the 
magazine of the honorary scholarship fra- 
ternity, states that Phi Beta Kappa has 40,800 
living members. In the United States, New 
York ranks first with a membership roster of 
7,500 names. Massachusetts, second with 4,000 
and Pennsylvania third with 2,800. 


THE Eastern Section of the American Physi- 
cal Education Association will hold its annual 
meetings at Atlantic City, April 14, 15, 16, 
1924. The leading speakers will be Dr. Spaeth 
of Princeton University and Dr. Payson Smith, 
Commissioner of Education, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. Six normal schools, including 
our own East Stroudsburg State Normal 
School, and Temple University, will give dem- 
onstrations in physical education activities. 
Further information concerning this confer- 
ence may be obtained from Charles H. Keene, 
Director of the Bureau of Health Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg. 


A RECENT cyclone destroyed the grandstand 
at the Keystone State Normal School athletic 
field at Kutztown. 


EMMA LINT won first prize in the poster 
contest conducted in behalf of the National 
Farm School by the Philadelphia School of 
Design for Women. 


JOHN Howarp Harris, for thirty years Pres- 
ident of Bucknell University, plans to termi- 
nate his service as professor of philosophy at 
the University with the close of the present 
scholastic year. After August 1, he will re- 
side in Scranton where two of his sons prac- 
tice law. 


THE name of Robert J. Adams, Jr., an of- 
ficial delegate to the P. S. E. A. Convention, 
was omitted from the list of official delegates 
from Philadelphia appearing on page 354 of 
the February JOURNAL. 


East Pennsboro township, Cumberland 
county, dedicated a $75,000 hieh school build- 
ing at Enola on January 18. J. George Becht, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, made 
the dedicatory address. Other speakers were 
County Superintendent Jacoby and County Su- 
perintendent Rife, G. I. Fisher representing 
the Alumni and C. W. Hoover, supervising 
principal. In addition to the classrooms, the 
building has a large auditorium, library, sci- 
ence laboratories, commercial rooms, rooms 
for domestic arts and a gymnasium. Charles 
W. Gemmill is the high school principal. 


LOwER Dauphin county held a district in- 
stitute on Saturday, January 26. The speak- 
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ers at the general session in the morning were 
Superintendent I. D. App, Anna A. MacDon- 
ald and Robert C. Shaw. Sectional meetings 
were held in the afternoon. 


HENRY F orp has bought the little red school 
house where half a century ago young “Hank” 
Ford received his limited “book” learning. It 
is a typical little country school of 50 years 
ago. Mr. Ford has not made known what he 
intends to do with it. It is situated a short 
distance from Detroit and two miles from the 
farm which was Mr. Ford’s boyhood home. 


SUPERINTENDENT JAMES N. Murr’s monthly 
report dated December 17 gives an account of 
the splendid work done by the music depart- 
ment of the Bethlehem schools. By means of 
concerts directed by A. Louise Morris, music 
supervisor, the department has purchased 
$1,000 worth of musical instruments, which 
are loaned under bond to children who wish to 
learn to play them. Several instrumental 
classes offer the children of the public schools 
the opportunity to learn to play any orchestral 
instrument at $2 for a term of 10 lessons;— 
the year is divided into 4 terms. Boys’ and 
Girls’ Glee Clubs and Orchestras are conducted 
in the various schools of the city. Every pupil 
in the school system has the opportunity to 
make music his leisure hour hobby if he so 
desires. 


THE $200 prize for a suitable epithet calcu- 
lated to “stab awake the conscience of the law- 
less drinker” has been awarded to Henry Irv- 
ing Shaw of Shawsheen Village and Kate L. 
Butler of Dorchester, Mass. The word, which 
won the prize for them from more than 25,000 
contestants in the 48 states, is “Scofflaw.” 
Mean word that,—Scofflaw! 





SCHOOL BUILDING NOTES 


AMONG the plans for new school projects 
submitted to the Department of Public In- 
struction during January are the following: 
Coal Township, Northumberland county, High 
School; Chambersburg, Franklin county, addi- 
tions to two schools; Allentown, Lehigh county, 
Sheridan school; Emporium, Cameron county, 
Grade school and Plum Township, Allegheny 
county, School at Unity. 


PENN Township, Westmoreland county, has 
had a site approved for a new eight-room con- 
solidated school. 


Upper Leacock Township, Lancaster county, 
voted favorably for a bond issue to erect a 
consolidated school. Plans are being prepared 
and sites have been inspected. 


A SITE of six acres has been approved for a 
new consolidated school in Ashland township, 
Clarion county. 


SPRINGVILLE township, Susquehanna county, 
is considering plans for a new consolidated 
school. A site has been approved. 


LEWISBURG recently passed a bond issue to 
the amount of $117,000 for a new high school, 
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BOOKS 


do not begin to show serious 
wear until the school year is 

half over, but from that time 

until the end of the year the 
wear increases in crescendo 
ratio. 








Then they need the supporting protec- 
tion which can be provided 
only by 


Holden Book 
Covers 


Holden Covers are made in three qualities of mate- 
rial. One of these will meet your requirements. 














SAMPLES FREE 





The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President © SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NECROLOGY 
DIED—FEBRUARY 3, 1924—WOODROW 
WILSON,—UNITED STATES CITIZEN 
—WORLD STATESMAN. 
For You, O Democracy: 
Come, I will make the continent indis- 
soluble, 
I will make the most splendid race the sun 
ever shone upon; 
I will make divine magnetic lands, 
With the love of comrades, 
With the life-long love of comrades. 


I will plant companionship thick as trees 
along the rivers of America, and 
along the shores of the great lakes, 
and all over the prairies, 

I will make inseparable cities, with their 
arms about each other’s necks. . 


For you these, from me, O Democracy. 


Laura A. Dehart, a teacher of the Easton 
publie schools for forty-five years, died recent- 
ly at her home. She entered the employ of the 
Easton school district in 1871 and retired in 
April, 1916. 


John Grant Crabbe for the past seven years 
president of Colorado State Teachers College 
died at his home on the campus on January 
30. Dr. Crabbe graduated from Ohio Wes- 
leyan University in 1889. His first work as 
a school man was in Kentucky. There he 
served as superintendent of the public schools 
of Ashland from 1890 to 1907, as State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction from 1908- 
1910 and as President of the Eastern Kentucky 
State Normal School until 1916 when he be- 
came President of Colorado State Teachers 
College. Dr. Crabbe served ably on many 
national and state educational committees. 
For the past two years he was president of 
the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. During his administration at Colorado 
State Teachers College the enrolment of that 
college more than doubled. 


Henry Vernon Hotchkiss of Akron, Ohio 
died January 17, 1924, aged 65. Mr. Hotchkiss 
was born at Guys Mills, Pennsylvania and 
was educated at Edinboro State Normal 
School and at Allegheny College. After gradu- 
ating from college he became principal of the 
Meadville high school and two years later was 
elected superintendent of the Meadville schools. 
He held this position for 14 years, resigning 
to become superintendent of the schools of 
Akron, Ohio. He did a splendid piece of 
work in that school system, resigning in 1922 
to become head of the editorial department of 
the Keystone View Company of Meadville, a 
company which manufactures educational ma- 
terial in line with-the visual education move- 
ment. His death, which occurred in Cleve- 
land, was the result of a major operation. 


General Lee Christmas, the original of the 
hero “Clay” in Richard Harding Davis’ novel 
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“Soldiers of Fortune,” died at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, January 21. Lee Christmas has 
been one of the picturesque and famous char- 
acters of South and Central American rebel- 
lions. He was born on a plantation near Baton 
Rouge, La. on Washington’s Birthday, 1863. 
When very young he became a locomotive en- 
gineer. It was while serving in this capacity in 
Honduras in 1879 that he was forced by revo- 
lutionists to run his train into the thick of the 
fighting. There was nothing to it then but to 
fight and he so distinguished himself under 
fire that he was made captain at once. From 
that time until 1911 he was soldier where for- 
tune pleased to call. When the United States 
entered the World War, General Christmas of- 
fered his services but was denied because of 
his age. He was permitted, however, to join 
the military intelligence service and did valu- 
able work in Central America. Now the in- 
satiable adventurer has entered upon his last 
Great Adventure. 


Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve died at Balti- 
more on January 9 at the advanced age of 92. 
For 39 years he was Professor of Greek at 
Johns Hopkins, retiring in 1915 because of 
failing eyesight. He was educated at Prince- 
ton and studied in Germany. On his return 
from abroad he became Professor of Greek at 
the University of Virginia where he remained 
until he went to Johns Hopkins. Professor 
Gildersleeve was considered one of the fore- 
most American classical scholars. He wrote 
much on classical subjects and ran a column 
“Brief Mention” in the American Journal of 
Philology. 





CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


Carroll D. Champlin, author of “The Radi- 
ant Teacher,” is an alumnus of. Haverford 
College. He has taught grade school and high 
school work and has been affiliated with the 
faculties of the East Stroudsburg Normal 
School, Haverford College and the University 
of Pittsburgh. At present Mr. Champlin is a 
member of the faculty of the Education de- 
partment of the California Normal School. He 
is the author of Matthew Arnold: Poet, Es- 
sayist and Educator; Jean Jacques Rousseau: 
Human Derelict and Educational Pathfinder; 
A Philosophy of Personal Improvement for 
Teachers, and an Outline of Moral Education. 


JOHN A. H. KEITH, author of “The Function 
of the Recently Established State Teachers 
Colleges” appearing ir this issue of the JouR- 
NAL, was educated at the Illinois State Normal 
University and at Harvard University. His 
career as an educator has been largely in the 
field of teacher training. He served on the 
faculties of the Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity ‘and the Northern Illinois State Normal 
School. He was president of the State Normal 
School at Oshkosh, Wisconsin during the years 
1907-1917. In 1917 he assumed the duties of 
his present position as principal of the State 
Normal School at Indiana, Pa. Dr. Keith is 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 


‘366 Filth Ave. New York Cit * 
Chan W.Multord Prop, Superior people. We reg 
Branch Offices: ister only reliable can- 
1836 Euclid Ave. —_ didates. Services free to 
school officials. 








Cleveland, Ohio 
406 Union Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


= ILLUSTRATED 
au) ©6By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know: 
What every parent should know 
not binding—320 pages—many Setaiees 
le of contents, & commendations, 


request. 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 326 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 





Postpaid 


Mailed i aay plain 








THE LATEST NOVELTY 50c. Per Book 
Each book contains 50 perfect little name cards, size 
134x34, in genuine leather case. Choice 
of black, tan, green or red. A perfect 
namecard. Name in Old English type, 
Price complete 50e. Send stamps, coin 
ormoney order, Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Agents Wanted, 
MIDGET CARD SHOP 
39 S. 2nd Street 


HARRISBURG, PA. 











author of Elementary Education, Its Processes 
and Problems, and joint author with W. C. 
Bagley of The Nation and the Schools and An 
Introduction to Teaching (Macmillan) now at 
press. 


Joseph D. O’Donnell, who wrote “Selling the 
Schools to the Public” for this issue of the 
JOURNAL, is a newspaper man connected with 
the Standard-Sentinel at Hazleton. He began 
his newspaper work as a member of the staff 
of the Toledo Times of Toledo, Ohio. Be- 
tween then and now he has tried salesman- 
ship but, a firm believer in the saying, “To 
succeed you must enjoy your work,” he has 
gone back to the newspaper game. Mr. O’Don- 
nell modestly says that his only boast is that 
he has never violated a confidence. There are 
assuredly other things he could say about his 
work, but his boast is one that any newspaper- 
man, or, for that matter, any man at all would 
be proud to make. 

James N. Rule, author of “Five Basic Es- 
sentials of a High School Library” appearing 
in this issue of the JOURNAL, is an alumnus of 
Washington and Jefferson College. After 
graduation he taught for 2 years in the Wash- 
ington High School leaving that position to 
become Principal of the Preparatory Depart- 
ment of W. and J. in 1900. His splendid work 
there resulted in his being called to the princi- 
palship of the Pittsburgh Central High School. 
His work there and later as principal at Schen- 
ley High was of exceptional worth. In 1919 


MODERN PHYSIOLOGY 
HYGIENE AND HEALTH 


BY MARY S. HAVILAND 





A Three Book Series 


Teaching health not merely for 
the child to know, but for him to 
live. 

Health does not depend on 
knowledge but on habits. 
Habits arise from knowing but 
grow strong by doing. 
Knowing and doing are easier 
and surer when the child’s inter- 
est is caught and imagination is 
beguiled. 

It is the ingenuity and com- 
pleteness with which these prin- 
ciples are applied that make the 
HAVILAND PHYSIOLOGIES 
the one most modern course. 











INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago 














he became National Director of the Junior 
Red Cross and spent a part of 1921 in France 
directing the work of that organization. On 
his return from Europe he became Director 
of Science in the State Department of Public 
Instruction and in 1923 was made Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


In September and October, Janet S. McKay, 
field worker of the Public Education and Child 
Labor Association of Pennsylvania found in 
the cranberry bogs of New Jersey 500 Penn- 
sylvania children of school age. School rec- 
ords of 208 of these children were found in 
80 public schools of Philadelphia. Families 
leave the city in April, May or June to pick 
strawberries and do not return till after the 
cranberry and potato seasons are over in No- 
vember or December. The records showed that 
79 per cent of the 208 children who are over 
nine years of age are retarded from one to 
seven years. Eight months’ residence seems 
insufficient to bring children under the school 
attendance laws of New Jersey, while their 
parents are residents of Pennsylvania. 
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pl es 
fours 30 


Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 

Popular Tours Series—Fares ranging 
from $395 up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by splendid new Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA— July 3 to September 2. 
Superb Itinerary—Moderate Fares. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245 Broadway _| 














CALENDAR 
March 8, Regional Gregg Convention, Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 
15. Central Arts Association, York 
April 10-12, Eleventh Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week Sessions, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 
11, 12, State Normal School Conference, 
Indiana 
11 and 25, Arbor and Bird Days 
14-16, American Physical Education As- 
sociation (Eastern Section), Atlantic 
City 
26, Education Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. Theme: 
Curriculum Making. Secretary, 
Charles W. Hunt, University of Pitts- 
burgh 
27-May 4, Boys’ Week 
May 4-11, Music Week 
May 5-9, International Kindergarten 
Union, Minneapolis, Minn. Miss Ella 
Ruth Boyce, Supervisor of Kinder- 
gartens, Pittsburgh, President 
11, Mother’s Day 
18, International Good Will Day 
June 14, Flag Day 
29-July 5, National Education Association 
Convention, Washington, D. C. 
August 11-15, Superintendents’ Week, Penn- 
sylvania State College, Dean Will 
Grant Chambers, Chairman, State 
College 





CAMBRIDGE University will send a team to 
the University of Pennsylvania relay races, 
April 25 and 26. The entrants will include 
relay teams for the sprint medley and the two- 
mile race. Abrahams, one of the greatest ath- 
letes in England, will run in the 100 yard 
dash and compete in the broad jump. For the 
first time, Cambridge will have a full team. 
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Picking Coffee on a Brazilian Plantation 





\ 


Every Teacher Should 
Have This 


COFFEE 
SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


HIS Coffee Exhibit was designed 

especially for school use. It is espe- 
cially appropriate for Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Grades in connection with the 
study of Commercial Geography, and 
for Domestic Science work in higher 
grades. 

There are fourteen subjects in the 
exhibit as follows:— 


1—Branch of Coffee Tree Showing Blos- 
soms and Berries (six colors) 

2—Coffee in Different Stages (six colors) 

3—Brazilian Coffee Plantation (sepia) 

4—Cultivating Coffee (sepia) 

5—Picking Coffee (sepia) 

6—Drying Coffee (sepia) 

7—Washing Coffee (sepia) 

8—A Ship Loading Green Coffee (sepia) 

9—Roasting Coffee (sepia) 

10—‘‘Cup-testing’’ Coffee (sepia) 

11—Map of World, Showing Coffee-growing 
Areas (sepia) 

12—A Short History of Coffee 

13—How Coffee Should Be Brewed 

14—Coffee Dietetics (with scene in Re- 
search Laboratory at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) 


This Exhibit was prepared for educa- 
tional purposes and is sold at cost. It 
will be sent, postpaid, anywhere in the 
United States upon receipt of thirty cents 
in stamps, money order or coin. 











r 
} Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 
| 64 Water Street, New York, N. Y. | 
| I am enclosing: thirty cents. Please send | 
| me the Coffee School Exhibit. | 
I 1 
1 Name 1 
1 | 
L Address. J 
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‘Fit’? For Leadership. 


It is a privilege to be a teacher of the children and the youth 


of a great country. 


(Certainly, teaching has its hardships, just like everything else; 





and the other fellow’s job always seems better—for “‘romance sits on 
every sail on the horizon but our own’’.) : 

To keep ourselves mentally and physically in tune for the accom- 
plishment of our task of moulding the mind of the future, we must 
attend carefully to our posture,—and that means we must wear 
proper shoes. 

The Cantilever is such a shoe. It is not one of the many shoes 
made just to be sold. It is made to be worn; it is designed to keep 
the foot in health; it is planned to help us to achieve good posture, 
enjoy comfort and to walk correctly. It gently supports the arch of 
the foot,—but flexibly, as a doctor’s bandage, permitting a weak 
foot to regain strength through exercise and a normal foot to main- 
tain its “‘tone’’. 

So, the Cantilever Shoe will help us to keep fit—to do our work 
as leaders of the younger generation. 

The exclusive agencies listed below will be glad to explain the 
action of the Cantilever Shoe, and to show you how good looking, as 
well as comfortable, it can be on your foot—and that’s the “‘proof 


of the pudding.” 
CANTILEVER STORES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown—Mayer’s Cantilever Shoe Shop, 907 New Castle—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 229 E. 











Hamilton St. 
Altoona—S. Bendheim, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 
Butler—B. C. Huselton, 102 N. Main St. 
Carlisle—P. A. Garber 
Chambersburg—Hutton’s 
Clarion—Arner’s 
Coatesville—J. H. Hershey 
Connellsville—Hooper & Long 
Easton—Horace Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 
Erie—Weschler Co. 
Greensburg—L. Keck Co. 
Greensburg—Royer’s 
Greenville—N. N. Moss Co. 
Harrisburg—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 26 N. 3rd 
St. (2nd floor) 
Homestead—H. L. Little’s Shoe Store 
Honesdale—Sonner’s Boot Shop 
Huntingdon—J. H. Westbrook & Son 
Johnstown—E. Zang 
Kittanning—King Foreman Shoe Co. 
Lancaster—Boyd’s, 5 E. King St. 
Latrobe—Murray & Dunn 
Lewistown—Kemp Boot Shop, 4 Valley St. 
McDonald—Maurice H. Levison 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 
Meadville—A. I. Eldred 


Washington St. 
New Kensington—Miller Bros., 964 Fifth Ave. 
Oil City—Levi & Co. 
Osceola Mills—F. Hirsch & Son 
Philadelphia—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Wal- 
nut St. 
Pittsburgh—Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittston—The Brown Shoe House 
Punxsutawney—J. B. Eberhart Co. 
Reading—S. S. Schweriner, 432 Penn Square 
Rochester—Morris Barnett & Son 
Sayre—H. C. Carl 
Scottdale—M. Miller & Bro. 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Shamokin—B. Hirsch, 416 E. Independence St. 
Sharon—Smith & Co. 
Tyrone—McConahy Shoe Co., W. 10th St. 
Uniontown—Royer’s 
Warren—Redding Shoe Co. 
Washington—Magerum & Campbell, 28 N., 
Main St. 
Wilkes-Barre—-Martin F. Murray, 30 S. Main St. 
Wilkinsburg—J. G. Anderson & Son, 918 Wood St. 
Williamsport—John B. Irvin 
York—S. Grumbacher & Son, “The Bon Ton” 
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Regrets Pay No Debts 


The Educators Beneficial Association 


Home Office: LANCASTER, PA. 


A MUTUAL SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


Protects Your Most Valuable Asset—The Time You Spend in the 
School Room. Pays for ALL DISEASES Common to Both 
Sexes. It is Conducted by School Men of High 
Repute and is Endorsed by Leading Edu- 
cators Everywhere. 


BENEFITS PAID, more than $240,000.00 
ASSETS, more than $80,000.00 


ANNUAL DUES, $12.00 


The work of this Association among teachers is well known all over 
the State of Pennsylvania, but we will gladly send you further particulars. 
Why not let us tell you the whole story? WRITE TODAY. You will be 
under no obligations. 
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The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper published at 

the Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. It is the Ford of the 

school world. Tells story of world’s news in interesting, understandable 
N ATION A L way. You will like the Pathfinder. There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants to 
keep well informed or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your ques- 

WEE KLY tions and i is a mine of information. Questionnaire Contents Guide suggests the Current Events lessons. 
Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but you can have one copy on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents, 







ROCKIT T. TEACH CHERS 
C7 a A On 


l 5 CEN T Ss Ask for current events circular and specs rates foe orn gu 7 Bg lescesintee, D.c. 
? 6 . 
Al B E R TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
many thousands have sought and found. Why not you? 
Send for booklet ‘“‘Teaching as a Business.’ Best schools 
39th YEAR our clients. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Portland, Ore., N. W. Bank Bldg. “ 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exch. 


“I want promotion and salary.” Through the ‘Albert’ 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane 
Kansas City, Mo., Rialto Bldg. 








410 U.S. NAT. BANK BLDG.DENVER, COLO. 
WM. RUFFEK, Ph.v., Mgr. 


§PECI ALISTS TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates o: nly, except 
in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 











EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


TRAVEL THIS SUMMER 


An old established firm has a few positions for summer work for women teachers. 
Work along lines of education and travel. Salary from start. Affords income of at 
least $200 monthly. Must be over 28. No previous experience required. 

Write for particulars. L. R. DOUGLAS, Dept. K, 913 Garland Bldg., Chicago 


— — ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS, Mo 





























, OTIS 
CLASSIFICATION 
TEST 


This combined mental ability and achieve- 
ment test by Arthur S. Otis will conveniently 
and most economically determine the effec- 
tive placement of pupils on the basis of both 
mental and educational measurement. 

Part One of the test measures adequately 
achievement in reading, spelling, language 
and grammar, arithmetic, geography, history 
and civics, vocabulary, music, art, and gen- 
eral information. Part Two of the test is a 
thoroughly satisfactory intelligence exami- 
nation. 

The measurements of achievement and 
mental ability obtained by this test are 
directly comparable. The test is self-admin- 
istering, and requires only about an hour’s 
time. The Manual of Directions is un- 
— helpful. Designed for use in grades 
4 to 


Specimen set. Price 35 cents postpaid 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 








THE WINSLOW HEALTH SERIES 


A modern and complete course in Health 
and Hygiene 


THE LAND OF HEALTH 


By Grace T. Hallock 
of the American Child Health Association 
and Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow 
Professor of Public Health, Yale University Medical 
School, and Curator of Public Health, American 
Museum of Natural History 
A delightful little hygiene primer for the 
lower grades in which the fundamental prin- 
ciples of health are embodied ina story of 
such unusual interest as to make the book an 
ideal supplementary reader. 
HEALTHY LIVING 
By Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow 
A two-book series for the intermediate and 
upper grades, thoroughly in accord with mod- 
ern standards for the teaching of health. 
This text places emphasis on the formation 
of good health habits and aims to make these 
habits a part of the child’s life. It is unique 
among textbooks in its method, subject mat- 
ter, and inspirational power. 

A valuable feature of each book is a chapter on 
physical exercise by Walter Camp. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The 
Greatest 
Educating 
Game— 


teaches children 
while they play— 


Equally as interesting and exciting 
for grown-ups as for younger folks. 
Play hours become learning hours 
for the youths with this wonderful 
game. Mothers and teachers instant- 
ly appreciate its value in helping the 
children through school quickly. The 
incentive it gives to learn arithme- 
tic, concentration and alertness, dur- 
ing time usually worthlessly whiled 
away, makes it a game every parent 
wants to play, and encourages the 
young folks to play. It is remark- 
able what this game accomplishes 
for children. Almost instantaneous 
results in arithmetic are shown. All 
who are interested in the education- 
al welfare of the child should be- 
come acquainted with, 


“SCRATCH” 


A MUTIPLE GAME OF 
CHICKENS, CORN AND EGGS 
Every player takes to it most eag- 
erly. Even Dad and Ma and the 
Teacher will enjoy the fun. Played 
in school and at home. “Scratch” 
parties are very popular. Endorsed 
by Educational Institutions. Un- 
breakable—made of steel. Hand- 
somely finished in many durable col- 
ors. Sanitary—can be washed all 
over, time and time again. Sent post- 
paid upon receipt of $1.00. Money 

returned if not entirely satisfied. 


EDUCATING GAMES CO., INC. 


483 ORANGE STREET 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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WE alone since 
ihe World War 
have been preseni- 
ed Internaiional 
Exposition Gold 
Medal awards 
covering our 
eniire line of 


RIMINI MAEM UCIT ORY 


INSIST On Our Ma- 
jerials when you 
wani the besi = 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 


SANDUSKY: OHIO ~ NEW YORK 

















ALLEN’S 


FRUIT LAXATIVE 


A safe, simple, sensible and natural food lax- 
ative, unfailing in its results. Nothing but 
a nourishing blend of figs, dates, raisins, 
prunes, a few simple herbs and bran. Delight- 
fully palatable, absolutely harmless. Can 
be taken with absolute safety by anyone— 
children love it. Taken as directed you 
should never be troubled with a clogged sys- 
tem and its long train of ills. 


NO HARMFUL DRUGS 


Use Nature’s way. Send $1.00 for two 60c 
eight-ounce size packages. Sufficient for the 
entire family over a long period. 

It will give you perfect 
a results, otherwise your 


Shes 


oF4e4 money refunded. 
ogee! 


H J. E. TUBBS 
BOX F 
CRANFORD, N. J. 
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TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS for TEACHERS Great Opportunities 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. for Advancement 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut St. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 


or 


A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 1201, House Bldg., most modern, surest and business- 

—_ a ns “1 like way for the progressive teach- 

Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg., er to secure the advancement he 
Helen Houghton, Sec’y. or she deserves. 


Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg., 
Ruby M. Tuthill, Mgr. 
Indiunapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat’l City Bank Bldg., No Enrollment Fee 

Belle Fishback, Seo’y. No Charge to Employers 

No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to 


Schools—Many TEACHERS WANTED for choice 
positions. Our connection with Pennsylvania 


school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 


MAN Y GOOD TEACHING both teachers and school officials. 
POSITIONS STILL OPEN CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


In Penna., N. J., Del., Md. and N. Y. Free en- 


rollment : : hak JOHN S: ARNOLD, Manager 
202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 








MODERN TEACHERS BUREAU 
1002 Market St. Philadelphia 


























HEALTH HABITS IN SCHOOL CHILDREN 


We are prepared to assist teachers with health plays, literature, object lessons with patterns for fol- 
low up hand work and motion pictures for stimulating the development of health habits in children. 


Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 
1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 503-4 Nixon Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











TEACHERS 


AGENCY 





CHICAGO * MINNEAPOLIS 
Before April First,64 E.Van Buren St. Globe Bldg. 
After April First, 64 E. Jackson Blvd. 











CITY, MOQ. 
NEW YORK 

bg Q wrest Bldg. 
BALTIMOR 


COLUMBUS 0, 
2i1N. Calvert St. We place 8E. Long St. 
PITTSBURG PA. Zeachers — SPOKANE, WASH. 
$130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


sama, WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 











WwW Teach 
WANTED Fer'summer Work 





Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—engaged in a work that capitalizes your teach- 


ing experience and offers unusual financial returns? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 
have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this Spring and Summer. These positions are paying 


other teachers from 
$200 to $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, three years of teaching experi- 
ence, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health. Positions will be filled in the order 
applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifications who can work longest. Give 
age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. P. V. 5, S. J. GILLFILLAN, Garland Bld., Chicago, Illinois 





Bacasasesesesesesacesesasasasacace 
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To know the exhilaration and sense of power created by good health. To be, with 
maximum efficiency, a social asset. 


What 


Cleanliness—sound teeth, eyes, ears—strong, trained muscles—knowledge of the 
avoidance of disease—a good general idea of physiology and community hygiene and 
sanitation—positive mental attitude revealed in such qualities as courage, helpfulness, 
and industry—skill in first-aid practices—a level sense of sportsmanship. 


How 
By means of the Cuzzort-Trask Health Series. Texts thoroughly modern, planned and 
executed with genius, directly serviceable and inspiriting. The pictures of real chil- 
dren, illustrating points connected with the text, the prominence given to athletics, 
the supplementary readings in the first three books, simplicity and brevity, are some 
of the features that magnetize interest and account for the success which already has 


been favoring the recently-published 


Cuzzort-Trask Health Series 


Health Lessons for Grades I & II —.. and Health Practices for Grades 
Vv VI 


Primer of Personal Hygiene for Grades III 
& IV Essentials of Physiology, Hygiene, and Sani- 
tation for Grades VII & VIII 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


231-245 WEST 39TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 














Legibility, Rapidity, Ease and Endurance in Handwriting 


follow swiftly an introduction of PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP and close adherence to the PALMER METHOD 
PLAN through which we teach free the MECHANICS and PEDAGOGY of easy, rhythmic MUSCULAR MOVEMENT 


PENMANSHIP to teachers throughout the world. 
If you do not know the FASCINATING PALMER METHOD WAY to good handwriting please write to our nearest 


office for information. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


2128 Calumet Ave. Pittock Bidg. 


55 Fifth Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Portland, Ore. 


New York, N. Y. 











SERVICE IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


We maintain the largest teacher placement work in the United States 
under one management (under the direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson 


Blvd., Chicago) 

FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago. Exclusively for college and university 
teachers. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington. 
specializes in public school work. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. THE CHICAGO OFFICE, 19 S. LASALLE 
ST., makes a specialty of public school work, including administrative and departmental work, 
also such positions as business managers and purchasing agents for schools, registrars, private 
secretaries, cafeteria directors and trained nurses. The Chicago Office is also headquarters for many 
other forms of service to teachers and school officiais. 


THE EVANSTON (ILL.) OFFICE 
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Send 
for this 


FREE 
Book. 


if you are 
interested 
in 
Summer 


Work 







to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure This 
Vacation for a Profitable 
Summer of Travel 





Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 





Women teachers wanted to travel during 
the summer vacation. Salary to start, with 
all railroad fare paid. Interesting work 
along school lines offering splendid chance to travel; 
business training and good income assured. Those 
who can start earliest and work longest given 
preference. Pleasant summer territory open. Sev- 
eral teachers last summer averaged $500 for their 
summer vacation. This may lead to a successful per- 
manent business career for you. 


FREE BOOKLET If interested, write for our 

free 20-page booklet, de- 
scriptive of the Weedon Company, its work, its person- 
ne and its opportunities, together with our personal 
etter. 


Give full particulars concerning age, education and 
time you can start work, in first letter. 





Address Dept. 5 


The S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 





NEW SERIES of 
EIGHT MAPS 


IN DROP-FRONT SPRING-ROLLER MAP CASE 


Every school needs this useful series—every 
school can have it at the 


NEW LOW PRICE 


The complete set consists of the following 8 maps: 
Western Hemisphere United States 
North America South America 


Eastern Hemisphere Europe Asia 


Africa 


8 maps in dust-proof, drop-front, spring roller 00 
substantially made of oak with built-in lock; $24.00 
each map 40x56 inches; price complete 

Any map on plain rollers, price...........+..-- $2. 

Any map in single steel spring roller case, price. $5. $0 


ORDER NOW Complete satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded without ques- 
tion. Prices F. O. B. Chicago. 
If you need history or other maps write for our 16- 
page descriptive booklet listing 10 distinct sets and 
over 100 single maps. 


McCONNELL SCHOOL MAP COMPANY 
DEPT. S, 213 INSTITUTE PLACE, CHICAGO 
“MOST WIDELY USED SCHOOL MAPS IN 
AMERICA” 

















.Envelops ordinary Printing. 


A Revolution in Printing Language Books 


SYNTACTIC PRINTING 
Dispels the Grammatical Darkness which 





SYNTACTIC PRINTING 
Shows Main Verbs, Dependent Verbs, Sub- 
jects, Objects, Conjunctions, Clauses. 
SYNTACTIC PRINTING 
The Master Key to Grammar 
The First Book ever Issued of 
SYNTACTIC PRINTING 
Text Edition of De Bello Gallico, 7 Books 
By a Teacher of Life-long Experience. 
Missing Words Needed in the Construction 
Are Supplied throughout. 

It Gives to Pupils what They most Need 
Consciousness of Power over the 
Sentence. 

Send 75 cents 


for a Book of 244 pages, well printed on fine paper 
and well bound. 


There Is Nothing Like It 


Specimen pages by request 


SHEFFIELD BOOK CO. 


not inc. 


2088 Lunt Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE TYPES THAT TEACH 
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The LITTLE 


BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


S efficient in all respects, non-breakable and 
operated by a Universal Motor adapted to 
any .and all electric currents. It is provided 

with nine feet of Underwriter’s Lamp Cord made 
fast to a Universal Plug ready to attach to any 
convenient lamp socket. Is cornplete and ready 
for use. Will be sent by Parcel Post to any part 
of the United States, packed in a neat carton box. 
Guaranteed against any and all mechanical de- 
fects and to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction or money refunded. Price 
$32.50. 

We are sure you will agree with us that every 

Successful and Modern School will not be with- 
out this little Aristocrat. 


THE NEW SIMPLEX HAND OPERATED 
ERASER CLEANER 


Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory device for 
schools which do not have electric current. Satis- 
faction in every respect guaranteed. Price, $28.00. 


GIANT 























Manufactured by 
JAMES LYNN COMPANY 
Dept. S. 14 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Overwork Brings 
Unstrung Nerves 


Those who lead a sedentary life can- 
not underestimate the ~_ ent and 
generally beneficial effects of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A teaspoonful in water is phate 
thirst-quenching. The tonic-phosphates 
assist in building up depleted nerve tissue, 
nourishing the brain and the digestive sys- 
tem. Quickly assimilated, they promote a 
condition of mental and physical fitness. 
Non-alcoholic. 


Sold by Druggists. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
H-48 5-18 
ETE 

















A PEACH OF A PASTE 


Would you believe that just five seconds is sufficient 
time to make Gluey hold two pieces of paper perma- 
nently? They can’t be pulled apart! 

Send 10 cents for a big, handy desk tube—four full 
ounces—and make the test that proves Gluey has no 
equal at any price. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 
Address Dept. 107, please 
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Story Hour Readers Revised 





HE newest and most highly perfected series 

of readers for teaching the mechanics of 
reading and for opening up the entire book- 
world to young pupils. 


Four books covering the instruction in read- 
ing needed in the first three school grades. 


How this Series Differs from other Readers: 


1. The small number of word-groups and sight words used in the 
earliest stages of the work. 


The systematic simplicity of its vocabulary 


The orderly development of the reading matter in both thought 
and vocabulary 


4. The spirit and charm of its stories and verse 


Its complete and elastic system of phonetics 


OU 


6. The perfect articulation of the various kinds of work at every 
stage of the presentation . 


7. The development of the Mother Goose rhymes in the Primer 
into stories that link up with the child’s own experiences 


8. Episodes and incidents so full of action and so vivid in their 
presentation that they can be easily dramatized 


9. The artistic charm of pictures, covers, and type arrangement 
and the mechanical excellence of the binding 


10. The great simplicity and clearness of its Teachers’ Manual 
which is so easy to follow that it can be used successfully by 
a teacher without previous experience in teaching reading 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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